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Yiddish and American English 


By LILLIAN MERMIN FEINSILVER 


publishing office in a new dress, I was 
greeted by a co-worker with “Mm-m-m 
. zaftig.” An out-of-towner, I was sur- 
prised to hear this Yiddish word rolled so 
authentically on an Irish-American tongue. 
But of course this was New York, home of 
half the Jews in America, where Yiddish had 
for years been adding tam to the American 
language. Here many Gentiles understood 
and even used a variety of Yiddish expres- 
sions, like Mazel tov, shikse, goy, shlemiel, 
etc. 

Yet even outside New York, Yiddish has 
had its impact. For years a neat slang de- 
scription of sentimentalism has been the Yid- 
dish shmalts (or its derivative “shmaltsy’”), 
as in Time’s recent references to “Schmalz* 
Pianist Liberace.” 

This same shmalts probably had some- 
thing to do with comic-strip author Al 
Capp’s “shmoo” in Lil Abner some five or 
six years ago. Capp once explained that the 
term “shmoo” came to him when he was 
traveling across the United States and was 
struck with the bounty of our land, and that 
the sound “shm” seemed to symbolize this 
richness for him. Leo Spitzer of Johns Hop- 
kins has suggested that Capp’s choice of 
word may have been an unconscious use of 
the existent Yiddish word shmoo (profit), 
which has had a connotation of illicitness, 
and that in using it to denote rich benefi- 
cence Capp may have unwittingly cleansed 
the Yiddish word. Capp may even, as others 


S OME YEARS AGO, on entering a New York 


* English spelling of Yiddish is a confused busi- 
ness. My own shmalts represents the system of trans- 
literation used by the Yiddish Scientific Institute 
(YIVO) and by Shocken Books, of beloved memory. 
I have used that basic system, with minor modifica- 
tions, throughout. 


think, have made some association with the 
then current “shmo” (which was also appar- 
ently of Yiddish origin). At any rate, it 
seems safe to assume that the “shm” sound, 
which is common in Yiddish, came there- 
from to the shmoo’s author. 

Perhaps the most colorful use of this 
“shm” sound has been in double-term jeers 
like “fancy-shmancy” — which Arthur Kober 
worked to the hilt with his Bronx characters 
in My Dear Bella back in 1937 — or “pretty, 
shmetty,” which I heard recently on TV. 
Similar uses like “moon-shmoon,” “Plato- 
Shmato” have been reported as gaining East 
Coast ground, with “confusion schmooshun” 
—a somewhat new species* — being used 
by the New Yorker. Even Texas has been 
invaded by the phenomenon, as have the 
movies, to say nothing of official Washing- 
ton (“McLeod said that he told Corsi: 
‘Title-schmitle — what do we care about 
title’ ” Time, 5/2/55). 

All these phrases of course recall the sar- 
donic lines, “Cancer, shmancer, abi gezunt” 
and “Talent, shmalent, er macht a leben?” 
(The formula is not limited to adopted 
English, to be sure. Such expressions as 
libe-shmibe — love-shmove — have been used 
in Yiddish for some time.) 

Other sounds with “sh” —like “shl” and 
“shn” — have penetrated American usage, as 
in the case of shlemiel, shnuk(el), shlepper, 
etc. Shnuk and shlepper were reported some 
years ago in the lingo of shoe salesmen as 
referring to two opposite customer types: 
one an easy mark; the other the kind that 


* This cuts out the first syllable and changes the 
spelling. The expected form would have been “con- 
fusion-conshmusion.” (The “shm” is always used on 
the stressed syllable.) It also dispenses with the 
usual hyphen or comma between the words. 
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looks and looks and never buys. On TV and 
in the comic strips, shnuk appears to be 
gaining in usage as a substitute for “sap” or 
“dope.” 

Several years ago a young New Yorker 
teaching in a southern private school heard 
the headmaster tell a group of boys that 
they had better buckle down to work or 
they would get it in the “tokus.” Playing 
dumb, he asked the headmaster about the 
word “tokus” and was told it was just a 
localism! In other places the word crops up 
as “dokus” or “tookis,” but anyway you pro- 
nounce it, this backside comes from the 
Yiddish toches (Hebrew tachas). According 
to H. L. Mencken (The American Lan- 
guage, Supplement I, 1945), it seems to have 
been first adopted by German and thence 
to have found its way to these shores, even 
before the mass of Jewish settlement. 

Other Yiddish words —as Mencken has 
noted — have colored the speech of various 
trades in which Jews have been numerous. 
The noun for “bankrupt,” for instance, 
balmechule, has been humorously applied in 
the garment industry to a slow and unsatis- 
factory worker, one of ordinary incompe- 
tence being dubbed a klapper (banger). 
Metsiah — a “find” — has shown up with its 
usual irony in jewelry jargon to mean a 
flashy but defective diamond. “Borax,” the 
description of cheap furniture used in the 
trade and also by architects and designers, 
is believed to have come from the Yiddish 
borg, to borrow or buy on credit. 

Words like “ganef,” “gelt,” “shekels,” 
“mezuma,” “kosher” have had their share 
of usage in underworld slang. Interestingly 
enough, however, they were not derived 
from American Yiddish. Some of such terms 
are known to have been used by European 
thieves during the Middle Ages and are pre- 
sumed to have traveled gradually westward.* 
Lest anyone conclude that Jews were promi- 
nent as thieves in those days, at least one 
scholar has taken pains to point out that 
* These terms, incidentally, reflect the varied his- 
tory of the Jewish group: “kosher,” “ganef,” and 
“shekels” derive from Hebrew, “mezuma” from 
Chaldean, a Babylonian tongue, “gelt” from German. 
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their number was so insignificant as to make 
it unlikely that they supplied such terms to 
their Gentile comrades. Perhaps it is more 
likely that the terms were picked up from 
Jewish pawnbrokers. At any rate, they served 
well the purposes of a private language, or 
what linguists call cant. 


* * ™~ 


In translation, Yiddish shows up in a num- 
ber of expressions: “I should worry,” “I 
should live so long,” “It shouldn’t happen 
to a dog,” “If you'll excuse the expression.” 
The last one, diffused by radio’s comic char- 
acter Ursul Twing, had an interesting devel- 
opment. First zolst mir entshuldigen (you 
should excuse me) was humorously used — 
often with the social offering of a cocktail. 
From “you should excuse me” came “you 
should excuse the expression” and then “if 
you'll excuse the expression.” 

“Get lost” has probably come directly 
from the Yiddish ver farloren* or ver farval- 
gert, and the forcefully negative “He don’t 
know from nothin’” is of course the Yid- 
dish Er veyst nit fin gornit. “I need it like 
a hole in the head” is an equally faithful 
rendition of Ich darf es vi a loch in kop. (At 
least two cigar companies have capitalized 
on this good-humored expression, one adver- 
tising its product as “the cigar with the hole 
in the head,” the other carrying on its boxes, 
“Notice the hole in the head.”) Similarly, 
klap kop in vant would seem to be the 
source of the simile, “like banging your head 
against a wall.” 

The effect on intonation and word mean- 
ing was dramatically demonstrated in a re- 
cent I.N.S. dispatch by Laura Z. Hobson: 
“ ‘This is trouble?’ I asked, half aloud. “This 
kid’s upset about all this admiration from 
1,200 college boys? On schedule yet, and 
three times per week?’” Here the use of 
“yet” is a distinctively Yiddish contribution, 
deriving from the similar use of noch. (A 
parallel process is involved in such a sen- 
tence as “(So) Hurry up, already,” where 
“already” is given the versatility of its Yid- 


* “Ferlir,” reportedly used by furniture salesmen 
to mean “go away, lose yourself,” is obviously related. 
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YIDDISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH 


dish equivalent shoyn. This use of “already” 
seems still largely confined to American 
Jewish usage, however.) 

Another subtle effect of Yiddish upon 
American English is seen when certain for- 
eign terms are found in both languages, 
independently adopted. The existence of the 
word in Yiddish may increase its use and 
therefore have an indirect effect in keeping 
the term alive. The German term misch- 
masch, for instance, which entered English 
about the 15th century, became “mish- 
mash,” with a short “a.” In this country the 
term has had limited use, and its occurrence 
seems largely encouraged by the common- 
ness of its usage in Yiddish. (Two recent 
occurrences that come to mind: 1) in Time 
magazine; 2) on Jack Benny’s radio program, 
where Mr. Kitzel pronounced it as in Yid- 
dish, with the semi-broad “a.”) Another 
example of this type is the French word 
compote. Since the dessert it describes is 
customary for Jewish holiday meals, the 
word is common in Yiddish and in the 
speech of second and third generation Jewish 
Americans (who sometimes use the English 
pronunciation, and sometimes the Yiddish 
— which is closer to the French). It is worth 
noting that while most packers of mixed 
dried fruits call their product just that, a 
major brand-name stocked by independent 
grocers (including the average Jewish gro- 
cery or delicatessen) calls its product “com- 
pote.” 

x x 2 

One group of English borrowings from 
Yiddish seems largely confined to the speech 
of American Jews. It might be defined as 
the area of alphabetical bilingualism, where 
English letters are used to denote Yiddish 
words. Take “A.K.” The letters stand for 
Alter Kaker (not, as Variety once explained 
with tongue in cheek, Antediluvian Knight! ). 
This is used rather loosely by many third 
generation American Jews who have only a 
vague idea of its meaning. 

Then the colorful “T.L.,” for Toches 
Leker (backside licker), is the earthy Yid- 
dish description of an apple-polisher or 
boot-licker. I recall once in my teens being 
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confused when a visiting young lady re- 
marked by way of opening conversation, 
“I have a T.L. for you.” As she explained, 
the initials stood for “Trade Last,” which 
meant she had a compliment for me and in 
order to hear it I had to supply one about 
her. Over twenty years later, I now realize 
she must have been the object of a camou- 
flage of Toches Leker by some ingenious 
grownup (an editor of Variety, no doubt! ). 

Then, too, the alphabetical “Endish” for 
“cash on the line” or “put up or shut up” 
or “put your cards on the table” is “T.O.T.,” 
for Toches Oyfn Tish. This too is often used 
without consciousness of its vulgar origin. 

One alphabetical phrase which utilizes 
only English and has no suggestion of vul- 
garity is “M.O.T.,” for “Member of the 
Tribe,” a fellow-Jew. This is commonly used 
by the third generation and may well outlast 
the alphabetical vulgarisms. 

A fascinating group of bilingual expres- 
sions comes from the setting of Yiddish or 
Hebrew into similar-sounding English, as in 
the case of “pig in the pen,” the light-hearted 
reference to pid-yon-ha-ben, the traditional 
celebration of the birth of a first-born son; 
or “sit and shiver” as a play on “sitting (zit- 
sen) Shive,” the Orthodox mourning prac- 
tice; or “grease (the folks)” for the Yiddish 
griss, to give regards to. “Mrs. McKenzie,” 
that precious title that first-generation retail- 
ers gave to the customer that never bought, 
was of course a bilingual play on Mi ken zi 
(I know her). 

The first and second generations also tend 
to translate Yiddish expressions like tu mir 
eppes (“do me something”), gib a kuk 
(“give a look”*), red nit kin narishkayten 
(“don’t talk foolishness”), trug es gezunter- 
heyd (“wear it well” or “wear it in good 
health”), zol dos zayn dayn ergste dayge 
(“that should be your biggest worry”), mi 
ken platsen (“you can bust”), a kleynem 
gornit (“a little nothing”), gutte s’choyre 
(“good goods”), the ironic Ich darf es zeyr 
hobn (“I need it very badly”), un tam 


* This has led to “give a listen,” which I recently 
heard used by an Indiana TV announcer bent on 
selling automobiles. 
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(“without taste”), genug, shoyn (“enough, 
already”), oyf eyn fuss (“on one foot’) ,* 
etc. This is of course the process through 
which such figures as “I need it like a hole 
in the head,” mentioned above, pass into 
American English. 

Sometimes the expressions are only par- 
tially translated, as with “shlep around” 
(from arumshleppen, often used with refer- 
ence to a prolonged courtship; sometimes 
fully translated as “drag around”); “don’t 
hak me a tshaynik”; “what can you mach?”; 
“you can just plats!”; “not so ay-ay-ay”; or 
the TV comics’ favorite, “a whole Megillah.” 

Another set of expressions commonly used 
by the first and second generations seems to 
have no consistent origin in Yiddish but 
nevertheless seems flavored by the Yiddish 
language and the setting in which Yiddish- 
speaking Jews found themselves. Some ex- 
amples of this type are: “go fight City Hall” 
(sometimes heard as “gey fight . . .”); “so 
it shouldn’t be a total loss” (this has been 
used on TV); “a long drinkawater” (de- 
scription of a tall person); “sue me”; and, 
in somewhat the same vein, “call me pisher” 
(used rather inapplicably as a story title by 
Jerome Weidman). 


a * * 


In his introduction to Royte Pomerantsen, 
Immanuel Olsvanger expressed a lovely 
theory about the “melody of living speech,” 
suggesting that each language has its char- 
acteristic cadence, which should really be 
submitted to musical notation to convey its 
true melody to foreign readers. An immi- 
grant, he said, “soon catches the speech 
melody of his new surroundings and quickly 
begins to preconstruct the expression of his 
thought according to the new rhythm, but 
in the familiar words of his mother tongue; 
wherever the old words do not fit the new 
thythm, he substitutes words of the new 
language.” 


* This expression, used to indicate a hurried situ- 
ation, derives from the famous story about Rabbi 
Hillel, who in the first century B.C.E. was asked by 
a skeptic to explain the meaning of Torah while he 
stood on one foot. 
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This at least partly explains what has 
happened to Yiddish in its encounter with 
American English. There has been, first, a 
tendency toward translation of American 
phrases into the mother tongue—i.e., chapen 
a kolt (to catch a cold), machen a leben, 
uprufn (call up), kurts in gelt (short in 
funds), etc. A quarter-century ago this tend- 
ency toward translation had already shown 
rather striking effect, Dr. Max Weinreich 
pointing out in the Forward that the idiom 
Vos meynt dos? (What does that mean?) 
had replaced Vos heyst dos? and Vos iz dayn 
nomn? (What is your name?) had sup- 
planted Vi heyst tu? (Indeed, as he reported, 
these changes were then even evident in 
European Yiddish, picked up from the 
American.) Since that time, other changes 
have been noted by Dr. Judah A. Joffe in 
Yivo Bleter and the Universal Jewish Ency- 
clopedia, such as the replacement of Mir iz 
heys (I am hot) by Ich bin heys; of eyb ir 
vet im zeyen (if you see him) by eyb ir zet 
im; of iber a voch Montig (a week from 
Monday) by a voch fun Montig, etc. 

The translations have sometimes been in- 
complete, as in “farn benefit fun” (for the 
benefit of), “nemen a walk (vok),” “machen 
a speech,” “mach up dayn mind.” In some 
of these, there is no exact equivalent for the 
English word that has been retained — just 
as there are none for the numerous adop- 
tions like “subway,” “movies,” “overtime,” 
“manufacturer,” “politician,” etc. But with 
nemen a vok the speaker is forsaking not 
only the Yiddish geyn shpatsiren (to go 
walking), but the possibility of nmemen a 
shpatsir, in favor of a hybrid phrase. This 
hybrid nemen a vok may be explainable by 
Olsvanger’s theory of the “old words not 
fitting the new rhythm,” but it is the kind 
of usage that hurts the ear of a purist — 
almost as much as does the hybrid-slang 
“gebn a call” when it displaces the collo- 
quial translation uprufn! 

In some instances, as J. H. Neumann of 
Brooklyn College has noted, the existent 
Yiddish may not be clear-cut, offering a 
choice of various terms from Hebrew, Ger- 
man, Russian, etc., which may not have 
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quite the same tone as the American (as 
with the word “jail,” for instance), and the 
American term may simplify matters. But 
in many other cases of American terms dis- 
placing Yiddish ones, no explanation is 
likely to satisfy a conscientious Yiddishist. 
Take Effen di vinde for “Open the window.” 
Is not fenster still a good word? Or take 
betvin (between), which so often replaces 
zwishen, or ent (aunt) in place of mime or 
tante, apstez (upstairs) in place of fun 
oyvn, het (hat) instead of hut, shoos instead 
of shich, etc. 

This kind of borrowing — frowned upon 
though it may be — does represent an in- 
evitable linguistic process, from which at 
least some examples usually become “‘accept- 
able” in time. Whether the motivating in- 
fluence is one of “speech melody” or merely 
the frequency of usage in the new language, 
or any other factor or combination of fac- 
tors, probably does not matter. The lack of 
logic involved in such borrowings is well 
illustrated by “boy” and “girl.” While the 
former word has for some time occupied the 
province of ingl, meyd] has somehow not 
succumbed to “girl.” 

Besides the outright borrowing of words, 
Yiddish is prone to the hybrid adoption, in 
which an English word is taken and added 
to in some way. With nouns, it tacks on 
Yiddish suffixes like tshik (boytshik; plural, 
boytshiklach) or nik (feminine, nike) in 
rilesteytnik (dealer in real estate), B’ney 
B’risnik (member of B’nai B'rith). A person 
who is doing all right for himself becomes 
an olraytnik, and an untrustworthy fellow is 
a nogoodnik (this term recently showed up 
in the comic strip Mary Worth by Ken 
Ernst Saunders, with the suffix spelled 
“nick”). Al Capp used approximately this 
same process with his “loverboynik.” (In a 
reverse way, using an English graft on a 
Yiddish word, one of my husband’s students 
at Purdue University coined [I believe!] the 
term phudnik a few years ago to denote a 
nudnik who is working for a Ph.D.!) Inter- 
estingly enough, this nik suffix (along with 
others) is a Slavic borrowing in Yiddish. 

Other common suffixes that make Yiddish 
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out of English are ke (dresske), ige (neks- 
dorige—the lady next door); 1 (veystl: 
waist); le (beybile: little baby). The di- 
minutive Ie has sometimes been colorfully 
applied, as in Helloele, for an especially 
friendly “hello.” Another precious diminu- 
tive, enyu, heard with affectionate Yiddish 
nouns like zisenyu (sweet one), is also 
sometimes applied to English proper nouns. 
One of my friends, named Edna Mae, has 
always been called by her mother EdneMey- 
enyu. 

In plurals, the English “s” may be drawn 
out, as in boyess. In other cases, a Yiddish 
plural ending is tacked onto the adopted 
word, as in forlayt for “foremen,” poli(t)s- 
layt for “policemen.” 

Further ingenuity is shown with verbs, for 
which Yiddish often takes the English root 
and tacks on a conjugal ending, as in Ich 
darf es fiksn (I have to fix it) or Er muz 
stapn smukn (He must stop smoking). In 
the future tense, it also adds the appropriate 
verbal auxiliary, as in Zi vet es tshardzhen 
(She will charge it). In the past tense, it 
may retain an English word unchanged, as 
in “Ich bin gegangen shopping,” or it may 
tack a Yiddish prefix onto the English past 
form, as in Ich hob gevatsht TV. 

Delightful are the occasional verbs that 
grow out of adopted nouns, like bizneven 
from “business,” spitsheven from “speech,” 
and so on. An element of good nature seems 
to creep into these new terms — something 
distinctively Yiddish. In a small way it is 
like the flavor of the irreplaceable verbs like 
farblondzhen (“to lose one’s way” seems so 
pale beside it!) or burtshen, which somehow 
connotes a little more than “mutter,” or 
fonfeven, for “talking through the nose.” 

Still other intriguing developments are the 
changes in syntax or meaning that some- 
times occur in the adopted word. Take the 
adjective “next.” Yiddish has made a noun 
of it, equivalent to “turn,” in vart far dayn 
nekst (wait for your next). Or witness the 
word “boy,” which takes on the meaning 
of “unmarried” in Er iz noch a boy (He is 
still a boy). 

More colorful, perhaps, is the practice of 
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bilingual punning, illustrated by the humor- 
ous Zi iz zeyr a shmatte — literally “She is 
a very smart one” — which pronounces the 
English “smart” like the Yiddish word for 
“tag.” 
The whole process of Yiddish borrowing 
from American English — both outright 
word loans and hybrid adoptions — is of 
course nothing new. The mid-]18th century 
business letters of the Gratz brothers, earli- 
est published examples of written American 
Yiddish, contained such expressions as Ich 
hob getrayit (I tried), according to Professor 
Neumann. 

In studying the usage of New York’s 
three leading Yiddish dailies back in 1938, 
Dr. Neumann showed how widely English 
loans were being made in modern Yiddish. 
In the advertising pages about 20% of the 
words were loans, and in the smaller types 
of ads usually placed by individuals — re- 
flecting quite informal usage — as many as 
28% of the words were English loans. 

Presumably this borrowing tendency has 
accelerated in the seventeen years since Neu- 
mann’s study was published, as the immi- 
gration of Yiddish-speaking Jews remains 
virtually cut off and the existent Yiddish- 
using population is more and more exposed 
to American English. The first part of H. B. 
Wells’s prediction in American Speech over 
twenty-five years ago may well be in the 
process of fulfillment: “. . . American Yid- 
dish will within a very few years lose its 
identity, at least as Judeo-German” and “will 
turn into Judeo-English. . . .”* 

It is not surprising, then, that American 
Yiddish journalistic writing —as well as 
speech — should so often give one a feeling 
of breakage. As Yiddish itself puts it, Er 
tsuharget dem shprach (He’s murdering the 
language). What is fascinating to note is 
that this very Yiddish comment makes use 
of a hybrid verb, containing a Hebrew root 
and German prefix and suffix! (Contrari- 
wise, I once heard a Brooklyn woman speak 


* The rest of his prediction: the language would 
then “expire quietly, and finally become as delight- 
fully musty and passé a subject for doctor’s theses 
as Anglo-Saxon is today.” 
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a fascinating broken English, which ap- 
peared to develop chiefly from adding Yid- 
dish endings to English verbs, as in “Vy you 
dunt taket a nap? Di baby sleepet already.” ). 
Whatever be the future of Yiddish in 
America, it is certainly not doomed because 
of its linguistic borrowings. Borrowings alone 
do not kill off a language, as evidenced by 
the heavily hybrid character of the American 
language itself. In the late 19th century 
Yiddish writers in this country attempted 
to “purify” the language, by Germanizing 
it. Their efforts never took root. As linguists 
have often pointed out, no living language 
can be “ruled” by decree. It is what comes 
naturally that guides human speech; what 
one generation considers unforgivable usage 
may be the accepted standard of another. 
This does not imply that any concern about 
standards in Yiddish is not warranted; but 
rather that the application of standards, in 
Yiddish no less than in English, requires an 
eye with a long view. And for the Jew, 
accustomed to thinking in terms of milen- 
nia, that is perhaps only to be expected. 





EPITAPH FOR A DICTATOR 
By Lee B. WALLERSTEIN 


He had built himself a barricade 
of blood and guns and terror 
to be safe 

from the wolf beyond. 


He had enshrined himself by accolade 
of pimp and whore and fawner 

to be safe 

from the wolf beyond. 


He found himself in a tomb self-made 
and in his cold dark sepulcher 
he was now 
of the wolf beyond. 



























ITHOUT LEAVING your easy chair 
you can now make a most inter- 
esting journey to Germany. It is, 


of course, a “guided tour.” But this makes 
the trip still more interesting. For you will 
see the Federal Republic as its Government 
sees it. Not only will you learn many impor- 
tant facts about what is justly called the 
“miracle” of German post-war reconstruc- 
tion in the economic, financial and social 
field — due partly to the incredible vitality 
of the German people and its amazing gift 
for methodical organization, but mostly to 
the generosity of the American tax-payer. 
You will also have an extremely valuable 
opportunity of studying the approach of the 
Bonn Government to the fundamental prob- 
lem of moral reconstruction . . . 

You can make this useful trip by reading 
the big volume — 500 pages: Deutschland 
Heute published by the “Press and Informa- 
tion Office of the Federal Government” in 
Bonn (available through the Wiesbadener 
Graphische Betriebe, Wiesbanden, Ger- 
many). This well-written book, with fine 
illustrations and statistical tables, is prefaced 
by Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, and by 
the Chief of the Press and Information 
Office, Felix von Eckardt. Herr von Eckardt, 
a former newspaperman of high standing, is 
a sincere democrat and was in no way in- 
volved with the Nazi regime. The book 
compiled by his office with the collaboration 
of many outstanding but anonymous experts 
was published at the end of 1954. Since then 
Herr von Eckardt has been appointed Per- 
manent Observer of the Federal Republic 
at the United Nations with the rank of 


Deutschland Heute, Published by Press and Infor- 
mation Service of the Federal Government, Bonn, 
Germany. 12,50 Deutsche Mark. 500 pp. 
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By MAX BEER 


Ambassador. He takes the place previously 
assigned to Peter Pfeiffer, a former Nazi 
diplomat whose appointment was cancelled 
last autumn as a result of American Jewish 
protests. The past and the personality of 
Herr Eckardt are a guarantee of the serious- 
ness of the extensive material. And there 
can be no doubt that this intelligent public 
relations expert would have liked to treat 
the moral aspect of the German reconstruc- 
tion problem as seriously as the material 
achievements of his people. If, nevertheless, 
this aspect is neglected to a rather shocking 
extent, the obvious conclusion is that a 
candid approach to certain matters is not 
admissible in the Germany of today, in view 
of the state of mind of influential sectors of 
the German people and of the well-known 
fact that while Adenauer and von Eckardt 
represent in the Bonn Government the 
democratic element, former Nazis occupy 
high positions, such as Hans Globke, the 
commentator and glorifier of the Nurem- 
berg racist “legislation.” 

Indeed, fifty million Germans are again 
on the road to power. For there are fifty 
million in the Federal Republic — even with- 
out the Saar, without the territories beyond 
the Oder-Neisse line annexed by Poland, 
and without the northern part of East 
Prussia annexed by the Soviet Union (both 
annexed territories considered by the au- 
thors of Deutschland Heute as being placed 
only “for the time being under Polish and 
Russian” administration ) . 

Of course the majority of these Germans 
are not Nazis any more. They have fine 
democratic institutions, both in the Federal 
Republic and in the states composing this 
Republic. And there are in the 500 pages 
of the book prefaced by the two genuine 
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democrats Adenauer and von Eckardt many 
good words emphasizing the democratic and 
Western European spirit of new Germany, 
its love for liberty and peace. One might 
even believe that the sharp attacks on the 
totalitarian Communist regimes in the Soviet 
Union and in Eastern Germany are inspired 
less by a spirit of revenge than by love for 
democracy and human freedom. However, 
one cannot help being amazed by the ab- 
sence of any real condemnation of the Nazi 
regime, of any passionate indignation, of 
any remorse or chagrin. 

From the first pages of the book one is 
stricken by the fact that in the midst of the 
careful description of the tragic situation in 
which the nation was plunged into at the 
end of the war — an almost pedantic listing 
of all the decisions made by the victors from 
January 1945 until November 1954 during 
the different stages of their relationship with 
the German people — no mention is made 
of the measures taken against the Nazis. 
For instance, the column dedicated to the 
year 1946 informs us that France, in Febru- 
ary, asked for internationalization of the 
Ruhr, destruction of its economic power, 
and for permanent occupation of the Rhine- 
land; that Soviet Russia, in April, opposed 
preparation for a Peace Treaty; and that the 
United States proposed disarmament and 
occupation of Germany for 25 years. But the 
two most significant events of that year are 
ignored: the condemnation by the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal of Nuremberg, 
in September, of 22 Nazi leaders, and the 
hanging of ten of them, in October. Obvi- 
ously German war crimes cannot be men- 
tioned in a publication of the Bonn Gov- 
ernment. 

Does this lack of any information about 
decisive historical events only mean that 
the authors of Deutschland Heute consider 
them as irrelevant in the context of Ger- 
many’s reconstruction, though judging them 
severely? But why then is it that even when 
it is unavoidable to refer to the Nazi regime 
it is treated with the utmost restraint? There 
would have been an outstanding opportu- 
nity to condemn it in the chapter on Juridical 
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Reconstruction. However, here the barbaric 
Nazi “legislation” is simply called: “unjust 
norms,” or “national-socialistic Ungeist” 
(anti-spirit). The harshest expression is 
“Willkuerherrschaft” (arbitrary rule). In the 
chapter on ways and means for securing the 
new democratic state, the sharpest words 
are: “Bitter experience of the national-social- 
istic period,” “shapeless despotism, dictator- 
ship, irresponsible leadership.” Hitler himself 
is merely a “demagogue.” 

It is only in the last pages of the book, 
in a chapter on German literature, written 
with more imagination and in a less propa- 
gandistic mood, that we discover some judg- 
ments coming nearer to the truth. Here we 
tread about “the dictator who with deep sat- 
isfaction chased freedom-loving men, killed 
them, or expelled them beyond the frontiers, 
into darkness.” We hear about the “hell of 
the Third Reich,” however, only in order to 
learn that literature about that hell and 
discussion about the German guilt did not 
find as many readers as one might have ex- 
pected or desired. 

This is all that the Bonn Publication has 
to say about the crimes of Hitler (his hench- 
men are never mentioned). If we did not 
know who Hitler was and what he did to 
his people and the world, we might believe 
that the Federal Republic simply took the 
place of some autocratic regime in the style 
of certain Latin American dictatorships. 
This extreme discretion is the more striking 
as the destruction committed by the victors, 
the air-bombardments, the disabling of Ger- 
man industries, and particularly the “Mor- 
genthau Plan” are far from being treated in 
such a discreet way — quite the contrary. 

The most disturbing impression is how- 
ever, conveyed by the dry, heartless manner 
in which the fate of the Jews, victims of the 
“irresponsible leadership” and the “unjust 
norms” is handled in this book. There is a 
chapter about the “Losses of Human Lives 
during the Two World Wars,” composed 
chiefly of statistics. Under the title “Losses 
of German Lives, Including German Jews, by 
Political, Racial, and Religious Persecution, 
1939-1945” we find the number of 300,000 
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dead, with a foot-note: “The number of 
German Jews who perished is 170,000.” 
Another statistical table gives the entire 
losses during World War II as 54,800,000 
dead, and here a footnote explains: “In the 
number of dead concerning the civilian pop- 
ulation are contained the Jews who perished 
through national socialistic measures.” The 
word used is “measures” — if you please! It 
covers the murders in concentration camps 
and in gas chambers, the slow hunger deaths, 
the deaths from medical and biological ex- 
periments, from torture, of the six million 
Jews, men, women, and children. Nowhere 
in this book, which calls these assassinations 
“measures” can you find any expression of 
pity or regret, no attempt to convey an idea 
of what happened to these Jews, no repul- 
sion from the sadistic murders. In a lengthy 
chapter about the “Stages and Purposes of 
the Foreign Policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment” a paragraph concerning the reparation 
plan says that it is “the wrong done to the 
Jews” which has to be repaired by material 
assistance in the framework of what is pos- 
sible. The plan deals with heirless Jewish 
property — the property of murdered Jews: 
One never would guess that the “wrong” 
done to them was assassination. 

The authors of Deutschland Heute are 
perfectly capable of indignation and not at 
all afraid of harsh and biting words, each 
time they are talking about the “Volks- 
deutsche” expelled from the victorious coun- 
tries, of their sufferings and hardships. As 
to the foreigners brought as slave-laborers to 
Germany during the war, it is only with 
difficulty that you can find a reference to 
them. 

The impression remains that the real vic- 
tims of World War II were not the Jews, 
but those Volksdeutsche and that the real 
criminal was not Hitler, but Mr. Morgen- 
thau... 

Now, this being said, we want to acknowl- 
edge some truly interesting indications about 
the present state of Jewry in Germany. 

They are included in the chapter dealing 
with “The Churches in Germany”; a first 
part of 15 pages is dedicated to the Chris- 
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tian Churches, a second part of 3 pages to 
“the Jewish Community in Germany.” Only 
3 pages, but they are heartbreaking. We 
learn that in the fall of 1945 there were in 
Western Germany 100 Jewish communities 
and also some “Jewish centers” in the D.P. 
Camps established by the Allies. 125,000 
Jews lived in Germany in the beginning of 
1947, but this number decreased by the 
“illegal” immigration to Palestine and emi- 
gration to the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and South America. Today only 27,000 
Jews are left in Germany, among them 
18,000 German Jews, the others being Jews 
from Eastern Europe who after their libera- 
tion from the concentration camps settled 
down in Germany. 600,000 Jews lived in the 
German Reich in 1933... 

At the beginning of 1953 ,84 Jewish com- 
munities existed in the Federal Republic. 
The biggest one was Berlin with 5,000 mem- 
bers; Munich, Hamburg, Frankfurt and 
Cologne have communities with 700, Dues- 
seldorf with 500 members. In Berlin, Mu- 
nich, Stuttgart and Frankfurt synagogues 
have been built with the assistance of the 
state-governments; other communities have 
only “prayer-rooms.” Berlin, Frankfurt and 
Stuttgart; Munich and Dortmund are the 
seats of “Rabbinates,” but only a few com- 
munities are in a position to employ cantors. 
A rabbinate conference exists since 1954 in 
Frankfurt. 

One cannot read without emotion the 
following paragraph: 

“In almost all the greater cities of the 
Federal territory and in Berlin there are now 
Jewish asylums for the aged people, and they 
must be enlarged constantly in view of the 
fact that the Jewish communities have more 
and more old people. The average age of the 
Jews in Germany is almost 55 years. One 
can hardly speak of a new Jewish generation 
though, due to limited re-immigration of 
Jews who during the Third Reich went into 
exile, there are again children in the com- 
munities. Thus in the community of Duessel- 
dorf where two years ago lived only 4 chil- 
dren, there are now 50 of them.” The author 
of this chapter thinks that re-immigration 
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might increase, given a more reassuring 
world-political situation and a complete eas- 
ing of tension between the Federal Republic 
on the one hand, and the State of Israel and 
the Jewish world organizations on the other. 

It is pointed out that there are today 2,000 
Jews in business and trade, 300 lawyers, 30 
physicians and . . . 20 to 30 writers and 
journalists. 140 Jews are employed by the 
Federal and state governments. The Federal 
Parliament has 3 Jewish members belonging 
to the Socialist Party. A single Jewish news- 
paper weekly, the “Allgemeine Wochenzeit- 
ung der Juden in Deutschland,” is published. 
The author of the chapter calls it “a paper 
respected in the whole world.” He mentions 
furthermore a publishing house for Jewish 
literature in Coblentz, the “Humanitas Ver- 
lag.” He concludes with these words: 

“Today one cannot any longer speak of 
the existence of a German Jewry as was the 
case before 1933. The development in the 
years to come will show whether there will 
be again such an active German Jewry or 
whether the Jewish community in Germany 
will be extinct in two decades.” 

You will look in vain for a single word 
of regret for this state of affairs, a single 
expression of protest against those who are 
responsible for it, or a word of welcome 
and encouragement for the “re-immigrating 
Jews.” 

If the book Deutschland Heute does not 
waste any words of sorrow for the Jews 
murdered, tortured or driven away by the 
Third Reich, it expresses however concern 
about certain consequences which the dis- 
appearance of the Jews from German life 
has had for Germany itself. And it is highly 
revealing that this concern is not voiced in 
the many chapters dealing with Germany’s 
economic achievements, but in the pages 
dedicated to cultural problems — certainly 
an involuntary tribute rendered to the Jews 
whom anti-Semitism generally singles out 
only as successful businessmen and finan- 
ciers dominating the economic life of many 
countries. In the field of money-making the 
Germans have taken over without difficulty, 
while in the field of literature and of the 
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arts they are — even ten years after the end 
of the Third Reich — suffering from the loss 
of “their” Jews. 

Indeed, the chapter “Cultural Life in 
Germany” starts by saying: “Nobody can 
expect that German cultural life after 1945 
is a continuation without problems of the 
cultural life of the Weimar period. In this 
domain National-Socialism and war inter- 
vened more profoundly and had more fatal 
consequences than in the economic field.” 
The author refers to the emigration, the 
“dezimierung” of the Jewish element — an 
element, he points out, which did not only 
contribute directly to German cultural life, 
but was also a “ferment” and a “stimulus.” 
The fatal “dezimierung” he observes, can be 
studied particularly in the case of Frankfurt, 
whose Jewish citizens played a most impor- 
tant role. “Only a fraction has survived Na- 
tional Socialism; only a few emigrants have 
come back. There is now a lack of active 
artists and scientists, of patrons of the arts 
and of the letters, and the important Jewish 
public in the theatres and concerts is gone. 
You can touch with your hands the provin- 
cialism in which this city has fallen despite 
the revival of its activities and many great 
achievements . . . Similar phenomena are 
visible in other big cities, particularly Berlin.” 

The author of the chapter on the “Ger- 
man Theatre” informs us that there are 
hardly more than 100 actors of “high class” 
in Germany. “The German theatre,” he 
complains, “is greatly suffering from the 
catastrophic lack of a new generation of 
German speaking Jews.” In a nostalgic mood 
he recalls “that great and even genial talents 
flowed once from the eastern provinces of 
Austria-Hungary to the German theatre.” 
With the same melancholy it is noted in 
the chapter about the film in Germany that 
“the great German producers and actors 
who had established the world-wide repu- 
tation of UFA and the German movie in- 
dustry emigrated after 1933, among them 
many Jews who took an overwhelming part 
in the spiritual and cultural life of Germany.” 

Even independently of these references to 
the gap created by the disappearance of the 
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Jews from Germany, the authors of Deutsch- 
land Heute are far from envisaging the spir- 
itual and cultural life of their country with 
opitimism. We are told that, at any rate, it 
would be unjust to expect in the cultural 
field as impressive a reconstruction as in the 
economic one. “Poets, philosophers, artists 
cannot overcome as rapidly the psychological 
shock caused by the collapse, the confusion 
due to National Socialism, the part of guilt 
in the defeat, and by the partition.” One 
might add that in this domain foreign, par- 
ticularly American aid which was so helpful 
in the economic reconstruction, could not 
decisively intervene. The Germans — with- 
out the powerful Jewish contribution and 
“ferment” had themselves to work out their 
spiritual and cultural problems. Foreign 
contribution, translation of foreign literature 
and loans from foreign arts could assist 
them in the start, bridge the terrible gap 
separating the period after World War II 
from that of the Weimar Republic. Their 
own heritage from better times and the great 
international values of the past, belonging 
to all peoples, could also fill the empty 
spaces left by the Third Reich. But what 
does this mean? The foreigner visiting Ger- 
many will be impressed “by a busy cultural 
life, the bookshops, the universities, the 
theatres which have been rebuilt and are 
full of people.” But all this, we are told, 
is “only heritage and external activity.” For 
when the foreigner studies “the situation 
more thoroughly, he will see that besides 
the new life, a new start and some experi- 
ments, there is much unrest and spiritual 
misery.” 

The author does not say so, but the non- 
German reader might feel that this is also 
a result of the disappearance of the Jewish 
contribution to the German intellectual life. 

Can we expect some healthy and clarify- 
ing influence from religion? In the chapter 
about the Christian Churches we read that 
religion is not a dominant power in Germany 
today. During the Third Reich national- 
socialism succeeded in invading the Protes- 
tant life, though the “German Christian 
movement” counted only few adherents in 
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the hierarchy of the Protestant Church. 
Many Catholics also joined the party of 
Hitler despite the fact that the leaders of 
the Church abstained from doing so. Almost 
half a million Christians left their Churches, 
a movement which reached its peak in 1937 
when 108,000 Catholics deserted their com- 
munities. In 1945 a return movement to 
the Churches started; however from that 
year until 1948 only 47,000 Catholics re- 
joined their Church, that is to say only one- 
tenth of those who had left it during the 
previous years. From 1948 the number of 
those leaving the Catholic Church increased 
again: 30,000 until 1949, and many more in 
the Protestant camp. “The hostility toward 
Church life or lack of interest are still great” 
we are told. “Nevertheless the Churches of 
the two confessions are very active, particu- 
larly in assisting the religious resistance in 
the Soviet zone.” 

The most important factor in “Germany 
today is of course the German youth.” Ac- 
cording to the authors of Deutschland Heute 
“the spiritual and moral situation of the 
young people” after the war was character- 
ized by “disappointment, hopelessness, in- 
security, absence of cohesive forces, and of 
a goal in life.” A long chapter offers us many 
data on the tremendous organizational work 
done in Western Germany in the economic, 
professional and pedagogic field in order 
to help the confused and unstable younger 
generation. However, we are not informed 
about the political and philosophical trends 
among the younger people. There seems to 
exist a tendency towards individualism and 
a European outlook, but the authors do not 
offer us much information which might help 
us to judge these important moral aspects. 
There is one certitude: Jewish thought, 
Jewish ethics, Jewish “ferment” is. absent 
from the formation of the new generation, 
which in its mind carries the answer to the 
fateful question: Quo Vadis Germania? 

These are the impressions we gather dur- 
ing our trip to Germany of Today guided 
by the book of the Press and Information 
Department of Bonn, a clever book, a useful 
compilation of documents and facts. A book 
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with brains — but decidedly not a book with 
a heart. 


There will be probably around 1957 a 
new edition, with a brand new chapter on 
the new German army. It might become 
the most important chapter. Let us hope 
that nevertheless the publication will still 
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be prefaced by men like Chancellor Aden- 
auer and Herr von Eckardt. In the meantime 
the latter, in his observation tower in the 
United Nations, is certainly in a position to 
teach his compatriots the futility of power 
— economic and military power —and the 
importance of moral forces in the “world 
of today.” 


Jewish Agricultural Colony, Woodbine, N. ]., 1892 
(Courtesy, Jewish Historical Society, U.S.A.) 
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The Origins of Southern Anti-Semitism 


HIS YEAR, which marks the three hun- 
dredth since Jews first came to these 
shores, had been set aside by Ameri- 
can Jews as a time to pause and look back 
upon their history with the full perspective 
of three centuries of experience. This anni- 
versary had been marked in all parts of the 
nation by an increased interest in American 
Jewish history. The dominant tone struck 
by this activity is one of satisfaction, for it 
is here, more than anywhere else in the 
world, that the Jew has won a large measure 
of acceptance. Yet this tercentenary mood 
should be lightly tempered with the realiza- 
tion that there have been periods, fortu- 
nately brief and infrequent, when even in 
America the Jew has faced anti-Semitism. 
One of the most bitter waves of anti- 
Jewish sentiment occurred during the Civil 
War. It affected both North and South, but 
the anti-Semitism of the Confederacy was 
particularly striking in view of the remark- 
ably tolerant attitude towards the Jews taken 
by pre-war Southern society. It was not 
merely the absence of hostility that made 
the South such a welcome home, but the 
positive manner in which, according to Har- 
vey Wish in his study of Society and 
Thought in Early America, “the ante-bellum 
South displayed marked hospitality toward 
Jews.” Before the Civil War the slave states 
were relatively free of discrimination towards 
religious and cultural minorities. Southern 
intolerance was directced only at those who 
questioned or opposed slavery. So long as 
a group accepted the rightness of the “pecu- 
liar institution,” it was assured a place in 
Southern society. The slavery issue so domi- 
nated Southern thinking that apparently 
there was no room for other prejudices. 
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Yet when we consider the subsequent 
change in the Southern attitude towards the 
Jews, we must question the strength of this 
apparent toleration. Since Dr. Gallup un- 
fortunately was not around to measure pub- 
lic opinion we must rely on the testimony 
of contemporaries and whatever other evi- 
dence is available. The most obvious source 
is the opinion of the Southern Jews them- 
selves. Perhaps Dr. Jacob de la Motta, the 
distinguished Jewish physician, spoke for his 
people when he said in the course of the 
dedication ceremonies of a Savannah syna- 
gogue in 1820: 

On what spot in this habitable globe does an 
Israelite enjoy more blessings, more privileges, or 
is more elevated in the sphere of preferment, and 
more conspicuously dignified in respectable stations? 
Where can similar instances be noted of the various 
appointments held by so great a majority of a few 
of the persuasion? Have we not ample cause to exult? 

These sentiments could be discounted as 
oratory, but Dr. de la Motta provides us 
with a standard by which his conclusions 
may be verified: elevation “in the sphere of 
preferment . . . respectable station . . . and 
various appointments held.” Perhaps the 
surest sign of the acceptance of a minority 
by a community is whether members of 
that minority possess mobility to rise as high 
as their talents can carry them, especially to 
positions of high public trust and responsi- 
bility. The roster of Southern Jews in high 
public office is indeed impressive, headed by 
such figures as Solomon Cohen, postmaster 
of Savannah and influential in the politics 
of his state; A. C. Meyers and David C. 
de Leon, Quartermaster General and Sur- 
geon General of the Confederate Army re- 
spectively; David Levy Yulee, Senator from 
Florida; and Judah P. Benjamin, Senator 
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from Louisiana and the leading statesman 
of the Confederate cause, serving as Attor- 
ney General, Secretary of War and Secretary 
of State. 

By this standard, that of careers open to 
talent, the Southern Jew was certainly an 
accepted, active member of his community. 
That he aroused no ill feeling was main- 
tained by a Mr. Wilson of North Carolina, 
who, speaking before the North Carolina 
Constitutional Convention of 1835, denied 
categorically “that there was the least hos- 
tility in the public mind against Jews.” Mr. 
Wilson’s remarks were uttered in the course 
of a debate over the removal of North Caro- 
lina’s anachronistic constitutional provision 
which barred Jews and Catholics from full 
civil rights. It is significant, though, that 
despite this sweeping assertion of tolerance 
the constitution was not amended to permit 
Jews to hold office at that time. It was not 
until 1868 during the administration of the 
carpetbaggers and the much maligned 
“Black Parliaments” that this disability was 
finally removed. 

Perhaps Mr. Wilson overestimated the 
benevolence of his countrymen. This is to 
be expected. No society is unanimous in its 
attitudes, especically toward such a contro- 
versial and emotion-laden subject as the 
Jewish minority. Even in a society in which 
the dominant attitude toward Jews is one 
of toleration (and it is reasonable to con- 
sider the pre-Civil War South as such a 
society) there is bound to be an undercur- 
rent of distrust and dislike. It is difficult to 
estimate the strength of this latent anti- 
Semitism partly because it seldom expressed 
itself overtly, and partly because its bearers 
were largely inarticulate and did not set 
down in permanent form the nature of their 
grievances. Fortunately the defenders of the 
Jews were more outspoken, and from their 
words we can reconstruct the nature of anti- 
Jewish feeling if we assume that in their 
defense of the Jewish people they raised for 
purposes of rebuttal the principle charges 
current against the Jews. 

It would perhaps be instructive to com- 
pare two such defenses of the Jews, one 
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made during the Maryland “Jew Bill” de- 
bates of the 1820’s, a time when religious 
toleration was the dominant attitude of the 
South, the other a platform lecture of Sen- 
ator Zebulon Baird Vance of North Carolina 
given around 1875 when, according to most 
historians, the Southern attitude toward the 
Jews had become more hostile. 

The Constitution of Maryland required 
that “a declaration of a belief in the Chris- 
tian religion” be part of the oath of office 
for all state officials, thus depriving Jews of 
the opportunity of advancement in their 
community and even the right to practice 
law. Futile attempts were made by Mary- 
land Jews to remove this disability as early 
as 1797, but no progress was made until 
1818 when the matter came to the attention 
of Thomas Kennedy, a newly elected mem- 
ber of the General Assembly from Washing- 
ton County in the Western hill country. 
Scotch born, self-educated, an amateur song- 
writer, Kennedy was an ardent Jeffersonian 
and shared his master’s “eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.” By 1826 he had so aroused the 
public conscience that his measure “to ex- 
tend to the sect of people professing the 
Jewish religion the same rights and _privi- 
leges that are enjoyed by Christians” was 
passed 45-32 before a cheering gallery. 

The enemies of the bill based their oppo- 
sition primarily on constitutional and reli- 
gious grounds, claiming that “the consti- 
tution is too sacred an instrument” to be 
revised lightly and that the intention of the 
bill was to “abolish the Christian religion.” 
Throughout the debates Jews were regarded 
unique only in their religious beliefs. With 
the exception of a Mr. le Compte of Dor- 
chester County, who opposed the bill 
because he thought it improper and inex- 
pedient “to grant all the rights and privileges 
which we enjoy to a sect of people who do 
not associate with us and who do not eat 
at our table,” no objection is made to the 
Jew as socially or economically undesirable. 
If such objections existed, it can be as- 
sumed that they would have been brought 
out in the course of the debate. “The Jews 
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are unworthy of relief! Why are they so? 
Bring forth your charges in the face of the 
day,” challenged John S. Tyson of Balti- 
more. There was no response. The principal 
and, one is forced to conclude, the only 
charge against the Jews was that they denied 
the Christian religion. “I know the great 
cry in this country against the Jews,” said 
J.W.D. Worthington, “is that they denied 
Christ.” 

Yet in his lecture in defense of “The 
Scattered Nation” given some 50 years later 
Senator Zebulon Baird Vance of North 
Carolina makes no mention of the “Christ 
killer” charge. Apparently the opponents of 
the Jews had shifted their ground in the 
generation from Kennedy to Vance. 


This speech, “The Scattered Nation,” was 
a history and defense of the Jewish people. 
Perhaps the most popular lecture of one of 
the era’s foremost orators, it was given in 
virtually every major city in the nation and 
was widely reprinted. It is largely devoted to 
an examination of the history and institu- 
tions of the Jew, “beyond doubt the most 
remarkable man of this world — past or 
present.” His discussion abounds with many 
current misconceptions but is, as the above 
quote indicates, sympathetic though not to 
extremes. Vance does not hesitate to criti- 
cize the Jews when he feels it necessary, but 
his criticism is tempered by an awareness 
of the factors of persecution and repression 
which may have produced their faults. He 
is particularly troubled by the revival in this 
country of these prejudices: 

This age, and the United States in particular, 
present some curious evidences that the old spirit 
is not dead; evidence tending much to show that 
the prejudices of 2,000 years are still with us. . . 
We have seen Jews, educated and respectable men 

. . ignominiously ejected from hotels and watering 
places as unworthy of the association of men who 
had grown rich by the sale of a new brand of soap 
or an improved rat trap. 

In the list of specific accusations against 
the Jews that follows it is questionable 
whether Vance is recording the prejudices 
of the South of the nation at large. However, 
since the speech seems slanted toward the 
Southern viewpoint, with slighting refer- 





ences to Negroes and “Yankees,” and since 
Vance’s background was predominantly pro- 
vincial, we may assume that these charges 
teflect the current Southern anti-Jewish prej- 
udices. 

There are objections to the Jews as citizens; 
many objections, some true, some false, some seri- 
ous, and some trivial. It is said that industrially he 
produces nothing, invents nothing, adds nothing to 
the public wealth; that he will not own real estate, 
nor take upon himself those permanent ties which 
beget patriotism and become the hostages of good 
citizenship; that he merely sojourns in the land and 
does not dwell in it, but is ever in light marching 
order and is ready to flit when the word comes to go. 
This passage has a familiar almost contem- 
porary ring. It foreshadows Hitler’s con- 
demnation of the “International Jew” and 
Stalin’s “rootless cosmopolite.” 

So too [Vance continues] the impression is 
sought to be made that he is dishonest in his deal- 
ings with the Gentiles, insincere in his professions, 
servile to his superiors, and tyrannical to his infe- 
riors, oriental in his habits and manners. All manner 
of crimes including perjury, cheating and over- 
reaching in trade are unhesitatingly attributed to 
the Jews, generally by their rivals in trade. 

Clearly the anti-Semitism that Vance is 
describing, with its emphasis on social and 
economic grievances, is much like the mod- 
ern variety. In contrast, the Maryland “Jew 
Bill” debates reflect a different, perhaps hap- 
pier, era when Southern Jews had only re- 
ligious objections to contend with and could 
even look forward to the removal of that 
bar. Between 1826 and 1873, therefore the 
attitude of the South toward the Jews under- 
went a radical change. The contrast of the 
two speeches we have noticed only accents 
the charges in form which Southern anti- 
Semitism assumed. Even more significant 
was the dearth of Jews in prominent posi- 
tions in Southern society after the Civil 
War. What had happened to Southern so- 
ciety in fifty years to cause this change? 

The “Jew Bill” represents the high water 
mark of the Jefferson influence on the South- 
ern mind. But the year of the passage of the 
bill, 1826, also marked the death of Jeffer- 
son. The South would presently devote its 
energies to the defense of slavery. In the 
interest of this cause all dissent was stifled, 
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and the Jeffersonian tradition waned. The 
arguments used in the “Jew Bill” debates 
would no longer be tolerated since appeals 
to the natural equality of man, the benefits 
of universal freedom, and the Golden Rule 
could be applied with equal force to the 
abolition of slavery as to the political equal- 
ity of the Jewish people. The decline of 
Jeffersonianism did not immediately affect 
the socical position of the Southern Jews. 
On the contrary, the decades prior to the 
Civil War, when the South eagerly accepted 
defenders of its institutions no matter what 
their background, were perhaps the best 
times for the Jews of the region. But their 
position was not as secure as it seemed. It 
was a toleration based on expediency, the 
submergence of differences for a common 
cause. Without the basis of the Jeffersonian 
spirit this toleration had no philosophical 
underpinning, and when the war came, with 
its heavy emotional burden, the Southern 
attitude toward the Jews took an uglier turn. 
Jews were universally accused in the bitter- 
est terms of causing the economic troubles 
of the South by their “usury and specula- 
tion.” “The press, the pulpit, and grave leg- 
islators . . . all unite in this unholy and 
unjust accusation,” lamented a bewildered 
Confederate Jew. 

He had ample cause for despair. He and 
his fellow Jews had almost overnight become 
virtual outcasts in a land where they had 
felt, perhaps more than on any other on 
earth, at home. To hear themselves de- 
nounced in the Confederate House of Rep- 
resentatives as “Shylocks,” to witness the 
spectacle of Southern villages banishing all 
Jews from their city limits, to have their 
loyalty doubted, their morals questioned, 
and their prominent citizens assailed, in 
short, to feel the full fury of bigotry directed 
at them violently and from such unexpected 
quarters must have confused and saddened 
the Jews of the South. 

The plight of the Southern Jew was made 
even more poignant in view of his general 
loyalty to the Southern cause. At least 4,000 
Jews (the exact figure is difficult to ascer- 
tain but some estimates run as high as 
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12,000) were serving in the Confederate 
armed forces, many with distinction. 

The Jew was prepared to give not only 
his life for his country but would sacrifice 
his principles as well. A belief in the value 
of human freedom has always been a vital 
part of the Jewish creed. The Southern Jew 
was so grateful for his good treatment that 
he was ready to modify this ancient article 
of faith in order to support his adopted land. 
Southern rabbis, forgetful that their fathers 
were once “strangers in the land of Egypt,” 
constructed elaborate Biblical apologies for 
slavery. In the struggle for men’s minds that 
preceded the Civil War Southern Jewish 
statesmen were effective advocates in the 
defense of slavery, the most prominent, 
Judah P. Benjamin, earning the deserved 
rebuke that he was an “Israelite with Egyp- 
tian principles.” 

His was not an exceptional case. The 
report of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
of 1853 expressed keen disappointment at 
Jewish apathy on the burning slavery issue. 
“The Jews of the United States have never 
taken any steps whatever with regard to the 
slavery question.” The report felt that this 
was especially unfortunate since Jews “more 
than any other denomination ought to be 
the enemies of Caste and the friends of 
Universal Freedom.” Indeed, they ought to 
have been. But the Jews of the South were 
so seduced by the prospect of complete 
acceptance in the community that they 
abandoned one of their oldest and most 
noble principles. Alas, to no avail. Despite 
their sacrifices they were rejected and de- 
spised. After the war and its passions had 
passed, the bitter anti-Semitism it had en- 
gendered ebbed. But its traces remained. 
Jews never again regained the status they 
had held in the ante-bellum days. 

In the absence of a thorough study of this 
problem it is interesting to speculate on the 
possible reasons for the sudden reversal of 
the Southern attitude towards the Jews. 
Since the objections to the Jewish people, 
as reflected in the speeches of the “Jew Bill” 
debates and Zebulon Vance, shifted from 
religious to economic grounds in the inter- 
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val from 1826 to 1873, it would seem rea- 
sonable to assume that economic factors 
were involved. Crudely stated, the economic 
explanation of anti-Semitism maintains that 
hatred of the Jewish people is a reaction to 
the increasing competition of Jewish labor 
and capital, especially in the marginal eco- 
nomic areas. 

This explanation does not seem to ac- 
count for the rise of Southern anti-Semitism. 
For one thing, there is no evidence that the 
percentage of Jews in Southern society in- 
creased significantly between the 1820’s and 
the 1870’s, and in any event the number of 
Jews in relation to total population was 
always far too small to maintain significant 
competition with Southern enterprise. Fur- 
thermore Southern anti-Semitism was preva- 
lent in the rural sections (and it must be 
remembered that the South was basically 
an agricultural society) where the effects of 
Jewish competition would be felt much 
less severely. In addition, it is not known 
for certain whether the Southern Jew was 
primarily a small businessman, but assum- 
ing that he was, then a degree of validity 
is given the economic explanation if it is 
granted that the small marginal business- 
man, as the immediate economic contact to 
the poorer classes, is therefore the target of 
the economic frustration of these classes. 

It must also be remembered that the Jew 
was identified in the Southern mind with 
unsavory economic practices. It is significant 
that Confederate Congressman Foote should 
assail them as “Shylocks” for the main lit- 
erary influences on the Southern mind, 
Shakespeare and Scott, portrayed Jews as 
miserable old usurers. Shakespeare’s Shylock 
and Scott’s Issac of York in Ivanhoe were 
pethaps the first images that would occur 
to a Southerner at the mention of the word 
Jew. True, he might also think of Judah P. 
Benjamin, but Benjamin, in many ways a 
rather unsavory character, was never well 
liked by the masses. The shortage of Jews 
in the South served to reinforce this con- 
cept as few Southerners had an opportunity 
to compare their mental stereotype with an 
actual flesh and blood Jew. 








Even with these modifications the eco- 
nomic theory of anti-Semitism does not 
seem adequate to explain the situation in 
the South. The case that could be made 
for an economic interpretation must rest on 
such uneconomic factors as the psychologi- 
cal predisposition of the South towards the 
Jews. Furthermore, it does not explain why 
the Jews were so well regarded prior to the 
Civil War even though there were severe 
periods of economic dislocations which, if 
the economic thesis was sound, should have 
been accompanied by a rise in anti-Semitism. 

A religious explanation of anti-Semitism 
could be constructed which would hold that 
a people committed to the more direct 
forms of Christianity would in times of 
stress automatically turn against the Jews, 
who would more than ever be conspicuous 
as a people who reject the common, com- 
forting faith. (Maurice Samuel offers an 
ingenious and almost convincing twist to 
this hypothesis, contending that the Jew- 
hater is actually attacking the principles of 
Christianity and his own failure to live up 
to them.) 

It is true that after the Civil War the 
Christianity of the South grew more primi- 
tive and uncompromising, and that dissent 
in matters of faith was tolerated far less 
than in the ante-bellum days. But any ex- 
planation of Southern anti-Semitism on 
purely religious grounds would have to 
account for the lack of religious objections 
to the Jews in Zebulon Vance’s speech, 
“The Scattered Nation,” and other apolo- 
gies and attacks of the period. This task is 
doubly difficult in view of the fact that what 
objections to the Jews that did exist before 
the war were mainly of a religious nature. 
If the religious explanation were valid, then 
it would seem natural that these religious 
objections, especially the “Christ killer” 
charge, would increase after the war. Appar- 
ently the opposite occurred. 

Perhaps the most widely accepted theory 
of anti-Semitism is the “scapegoat” explana- 
tion. This holds that the Jews are hated 
because they, as the “perpetual minority,” 
are the most convenient outlet for frustra- 
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tion and the handiest target of abuse when 
it is impossible to strike at the real cause of 
one’s troubles. 

Conceding the truth of this hypothesis, 
that the Jews were treated by the South as 
scapegoats to relieve the almost unbearable 
frustrations of the war, the problem still 
remains, why the Jews? The South had 
scapegoats aplenty. Why was their hatred 
not confined to the Negroes and dam- 
yankees who would seem to be the logical 
groups to bear the blame for their troubles? 
The scapegoat explanation is thus no expla- 
nation at all but merely a label unless it is 
clearly the reason Jews are singled out as the 
scapegoats. This process is at present un- 
clear. What seems indisputable is that a 
society faced with the humiliation of defeat, 
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when its problems seem overwhelming, turns 
to Jew-baiting to relieve the tension. The 
post-bellum South, France after the Franco- 
Prussian War, post-Versailles Germany, all 
follow a similar melancholy pattern. 

Whatever may have been the cause of 
Southern anti-Semitism one fact at least 
seems clear; repression is contagious. If one 
group in society is discriminated against, 
the Jews are not safe, for they may well 
become the next victims. The conformity 
which the slavery issue forced on Southern 
society eventually spread to include religious 
dissent as well. The preservation of the 
Jeffersonian spirit of liberty, as exemplified 
by Thomas Kennedy must therefore be the 
objective of American Jews if the next 300 
years are to equal or surpass the last. 


PENITENCE 


By Harry RosKOLENKO 


Everyday was not a holiday, but Saturday came 
With holier brightness, to engrave the tumbling air 
Raging with singing cherubs in the synagogue. 
Before me all the worshipers echoed strangeness, 
Their lifting, hushing, penitental voices 

Inflected a mystical, sudden sadness 

That made their prayers heal by spiritual absences. 


For I had yawned, as if the hum of voices 

Was a pillow of God, making the child in me 

Lie down and dream . . . and I was David 

Smiting Goliath; and I was Saul, a King; 

And I was a boy in a synagogue, waiting 

For my father’s hand to guide me to the loving lions. 
Quietly, strangely, sadly, I lifted up my voice. . . 


I said, then read, shaking before this majesty 

Of faith and fear; my trembling inner accents 

Glowing from my cherub’s radiant face. 

I was one with all the men though yet a child, 
Confronting the past, acknowledging my future. 

Oh, how well I see this scene though my heart is hollow, 
For I am filled with agony, not purity. 
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NSIDE, the apartment was quiet. A little 
| boy closed the hall door, softly twisting 

back a brass doorknob to prevent the 
lock from clicking shut. He eased the knob 
forward and glanced into the living room 
before rising on his toes and stepping silently 
toward his bedroom. He hoped he could 
sneak out his baseball glove and join the 
other boys downstairs without disturbing his 
grandfather. A chair creaked in the living 
room. The boy stopped and turned around. 

“Who is there?” his grandfather’s voice 
asked. 

The little boy walked across the kitchen 
and into the living room, wishing that his 
grandfather would not become angry and 
stand up and shout at him. The boy didn’t 
mind being scolded, but he did fear the old 
man when he stood erect, towering almost 
to the ceiling. And he always appeared so 
black; black hat, black beard, black jacket, 
black trousers, black shoes. The white flesh 
showed only on his forehead and hooked 
nose, and in the wrinkles next to his eyes. 
Even his wrists and the backs of his broad 
hands were covered by a mat of black hair 
that spread to his fingers. His body and 
shoulders extended wide, too wide for the 
armchair in which he was sitting. He looked 
ugly and lumpy, and as the little boy came 
closer, he smelled musty and stale. The old 
man closed a large Bible he had been reading. 

“Where you going, child?” he asked. 

The boy looked into the old man’s eyes 
and knew that his grandfather knew what 
he had intended to do. 

“You want playing today?” his grand- 
father asked. 

The boy bowed his head and lowered his 
eyes and nodded. 

“It is Sabbath,” his grandfather said. 
“Even in New York.” 
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By BERNARD A. HERBERT 


‘The boy nodded again, resentful, but also 
with guilt in the knowledge that he had 
wanted to do wrong. 

“I know,” his grandfather said. The boy 
hoped the old man would not stand up. 
He glanced up at his grandfather’s face and 
saw that the eyes were soft and liquid, and 
he knew he need not fear. 

“When I been child in Russia, I want 
playing on Sabbath, too.” The old man 
smiled, but the boy doubted his grandfather 
once could have wanted to play; he was so 
old now, the little boy could not believe his 
big grandfather had ever been a child. Then 
a large hand reached out and a thick fore- 
finger tickled the boy under the chin, raising 
his head. He heard the deep voice. 

“Come, we go walking. You want walk- 
ing? I tell you a story. I tell how in Russia 
I shout at the Emperor.” 

The boy didn’t want to walk, he wanted 
to play baseball. But he couldn’t refuse, even 
thought it meant the old man would stand 
up. The boy didn’t want his grandfather to 
learn that his grandchild was ashamed to be 
seen with him, that he hated to watch the 
people on the crowded East Side streets 
staring after them, looking up and down at 
his huge grandfather. Especially the big men 
by the candy store on the corner, who would 
laugh and yell out jokes in English at them. 
But most of all, he hated the manner in 
which the old man walked, shuffling and 
clumsy, like a black hairy bear. 

“Well, you want walking?” 

“Yes,” the boy said. He nodded and 
averted his eyes and turned around so that 
he would not see the old man rise and con- 
tinue to rise until he seemed to fill the 
room with legs and chest and shoulders and 
whiskers. 

Outside, they stepped carefully down the 
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steep tenement stoop. His grandfather held 
the boy’s hand and the small fingers felt 
lost in the rough wide gristle of the old 
man’s palm. The little boy dreaded walking 
toward the corner where the big men gath- 
ered, and when he descended to the side- 
walk, he pulled his grandfather’s hand in 
the other direction. The old man glanced 
at the corner, looked down at the boy, then 
looked at the corner again. He hesitated and 
opened his mouth as though to speak, then 
shrugged and followed his grandchild. 

“Now I tell you story,” his grandfather 
said, after a few moments. “When I been 
young man in Russia, the Emperor come 
to village to see my people. He say, ‘Send 
smart men to me, I want talking to them.’ 
My people send old smart men. The Em- 
peror say, ‘No, send young smart men, 
young.’ My people send young smart men. 
They send me, too.” 

The old man raised his hunched shoul- 
ders and smiled down at the boy, releasing 
his hand. 

“IT not so smart. They send me because 
I am big, strong.” 

The little boy grinned as they strolled 
around a corner of the tenement block. 

“We went to Emperor,” his grandfather 
continued. “Into fancy house. Servant close 
door. Young smart men take off hats, give 
to servant. I keep hat on. It is law of God, 
keep hat on. Young smart men whisper to 
me, “Take off hat.’ I say, ‘No.’ We walk 
into big room. We see the Emperor. He 
see us. I big, tall. He see me. He look at 
me, hard. I stand straight, look at him. He 
talk to one man, soldier. Soldier talk to other 
soldier. Other soldier talk to servant. Serv- 
ant come to me, say, “Take off hat.’ I say, 
“No, is law of God.’ ” 

The old man frowned, his bushy eyebrows 
levelling into a heavy black line across his 
forehead. 

“Servant say again, ‘Emperor say take off 
hat.’ I say, ‘No.’ Servant say, ‘Emperor will 
kill you.’ I say, ‘Kill me, I not take off hat.’ 
Servant talk to other soldier. Other soldier 
talk to one soldier. One soldier go to Em- 
peror, whisper in his ear. The Emperor look 
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at me, mad. He stand up. He is big man. 
I look at him. I am bigger man. I stand 
straight, look into his eyes. He look into 
my eyes. We look.” 

The boy’s grandfather seemed to grow 
taller as he talked. 

“We look. I know. I know. I yell to him 
loud, I shout, ‘Hat stay on, it is law of God.’ 
The Emperor very angry. I know if he want, 
he kill me. He know I know. He also know 
I not take off hat. Ha! He look. I look. Ha! 
He smile. I smile. Ha! We smile. Then he 
shake head from side to side, slow. Then 
he shake head up and down, fast. Then the 
Emperor laugh. He laugh and laugh. He sit 
down, still laughing. I smile at him. I stand 
straight, very very straight.” 

The little boy smiled at the pride on his 
grandfather’s face. 

“The Emperor talk to us,” the old man 
went on. “We talk to him. He very nice. 
He leave, happy. We leave, happy. Village 
happy. Old men happy. Young men happy. 
I happy. I not take off my hat.” 

They walked around a second comer of 
the tenement block, and the boy realized 
that if they circled the block they would 
have to pass the corner where the big men 
talked and laughed. 

“That is story how I shout at Emperor,” 
his grandfather said. “You like it?” 

The boy nodded and tugged at the old 
man’s black cloth sleeve and asked if they 
could turn and walk back the way they had 
come. The old man looked down and his 
black eyebrows gathered to frown, then they 
rose up and apart. 

“Why, child?” he asked. 

The boy stammered. His grandfather 
patted his head. 

“Child, I have present for you. Nice pres- 
ent.” 

The boy looked up, expectancy erasing 
the strain on his features. His grandfather’s 
eyes were moist and kind and all-knowing. 
They seemed to penetrate his head, deep 
into his mind, and read his fears. 

“It is nice present,” the old man said. 
“New Bible. For you to keep. Leather. 
White leather. Very nice.” 
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A TIME TO FIGHT 


Disappointment clouded the boy’s face, 
he had hoped the gift would be a toy. But 
he didn’t want to offend, so he clung to the 
black sleeve and pulled at it. Besides, it was 
nice to receive any kind of present, espe- 
cially if it was a surprise. He asked to see 
the Bible. His grandfather laughed, teas- 
ingly. 

“Ha! Have Bible in pocket. Here.” His 
finger tapped against the side of his black 
jacket. “I give to you home, yah?” 

The boy knew he was being teased but 
didn’t mind, for if he asked long enough 
and strong enough, he knew the old man 
would weaken and give him the present 
before they arrived home. But as they turned 
the third corner of the tenement block and 
walked halfway down the street to the 
fourth and last corner, the boy saw the big 
men standing on the sidewalk in front of 
the candy store. His grip tightened on his 
grandfather’s fingers and he asked if they 
could walk back by the same route they had 
come. 

His grandfather stopped and looked 
toward the big men and the boy saw that 
his eyes had changed; they were still kind 
and understanding, but were no longer 
moist. 

“T tell you different story,” the old man 
said. “Also in Russia. My village have many 
bad years. People poor, starve. Much trou- 
ble. I get older. Then Nazis come to village. 
Nazis stay. They take, rob, burn, kill. Old 
people beg them, ‘Please, no.’ Then old 
people hide. Then old people run. Nazis 
kill old people begging. Find old people 
hiding, drag out, kill. Catch old people 
running, burn.” 

The grandfather’s eyes narrowed as he 
watched the big men on the corner. His 
voice rumbled deeper. 

“Young people stay. Young people fight. 
Nazis kill young people. But young people 
kill Nazis, too. If Nazi dead, he not kill 
more young people. People must fight. 
Fight.” 

The old man’s voice grated through his 
clenched teeth as he looked down at the boy. 
“Ha!” he said. “You like story?” 
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The little boy didn’t answer, but crowded 
closer to the long black-clad legs as they 
suddenly strode swiftly to the corner. He 
grasped his grandfather’s fingers; they felt 
like thick steel claws, cold in his palm. He 
sensed the tensing of the hand and the mus- 
cles above, and it was like holding to an 
iron pendulum swinging in midair. And his 
grandfather led him directly into the center 
of the group of big men. 

The men were laughing, and as the old 
man and his grandchild entered their circle 
and halted, they spoke louder, then shouted, 
taunting the couple. One man flipped a 
cigarette. It struck against the old man’s 
jacket. The little boy trembled and tried to 
pull his grandfather away. But the old man 
ignored the grey ashes spread on the black 
cloth. He turned to the boy, reached into 
his pocket, and drew out the white Bible. 

“I give you present now, so you remem- 
ber. Remember. Believe in God. Wear hat. 
Stand up straight. Stand up straight and 
fight. Remember.” 

He handed the Bible to the boy. But be- 
fore the boy could take the gift, a big man 
stepped forward and laughed and slapped 
the grandfather’s hat off his head and onto 
the ground. Another big man kicked the hat. 
And another jumped on it, crunching the 
stiff black crown into a crumpled, wrinkled 
mat on the pavement. The men laughed as 
the old man stooped to retrieve his hat. One 
of them kicked at the exposed broad back, 
but missed. But as his foot swung by, it 
struck the Bible still in the old man’s hand 
and sent it skidding across the sidewalk and 
into the gutter. His grandfather stiffened 
and walked past the little boy and picked 
up the Bible and looked at the boy. He 
brushed away some dark grit soiling the 
white leather, and handed to the boy his 
present and the squashed black hat. 

Then the old man faced the crowd, his 
head up high, his bent body straightening 
and lengthening and seeming to widen and 
enlarge at the same time. To the boy’s eyes, 
he was like a black grizzly bear rising on his 
haunches. His eyes were fierce and small and 
hard, and the thick black beard was bristling 
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outward across his chest and neck. And 
above, the old man’s head kept soaring until 
he reached his full height. 

His heavy paw patted the boy’s head. He 
told him not to cry, and gently pushed the 
child to one side. And then his grandfather 
looked more like an eagle than a grizzly 
bear as the fingers of his hands hooked into 
talons that stripped the black jacket from 
his body. His nose appeared larger and more 
beaked. The little boy, frightened, flattened 
himself against a brick tenement wall. He 
watched his grandfather toss aside the jacket 
and roll up the sleeves of his white silk 
Sabbath shirt. As he did, his chest expanded, 
stretching taut around his back the smooth 
shirt cloth. He rubbed his palms together, 
spat into each hand, and rubbed them again. 
The group of men stood silent, their faces 
frozen into set grins as they stared at the 
size of the boy’s grandfather. 

Then his hands curled and closed into 
two heavy fists. He raised the fists over his 
head and shouted and drew down the fists 
and pounded them against his chest; once, 
twice, three times. The boy heard the 
thumps. His grandfather spread wide his 
arms, his mouth opened, and he shouted in 
a foreign language; roaring his rage in a 
deep bull bass, beating his chest, challeng- 
ing the men with the power of his voice. 

The old man’s fists raised overhead again, 
he shook them. Suddenly, he rushed at the 
gang, plunging head down into them, scat- 
tering them and bowling them over, his 
arms flailing like two thick clubs; not punch- 
ing like a boxer, but hammering like a black- 
smith, slugging the men with the hard sides 
of his fists, driving them down like nails. 

The boy had once seen a wrestler hit that 
way. The thought flitted through his mind 
but fled when he saw his grandfather topple 
to the sidewalk as a man lying on the 
ground clutched his ankles and yanked him 
off-balance. The old man sprawled on the 
pavement and the big men swarmed over 
him. The boy ran from the shelter of the 
wall and tore at the arms of the nearest 
men, but could not budge them. 

The men held down the grandfather and 
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kicked him, and the little boy started to 
scream when he saw the red of blood spurt 
out of the hooked nose and smear over the 
black beard. But he saw his grandfather 
grinning, grinning through the blood, and 
he thought one of the eyes winked. The boy 
drew away and saw his grandfather’s back 
heave up and roll over, over and over, 
quickly, and twist under the legs of the men 
and trip several of them. The old man rose 
again, bracing his legs, and under his arms 
were two heads locked in the crooks of his 
elbows. And he was laughing. He laughed 
out loud. The other men leaped on him and 
they fell to the pavement again. But he held 
the two heads in his arms and tightened his 
headlock on each of them. And as the other 
men swung and kicked at his face and groin, 
he wrapped his legs around one of the men 
he held, to protect his lower parts. He sunk 
his chin deep into his neck between his 
hunched shoulders and buried his face 
against the other man’s locked head. And 
he squeezed and squeezed with the power 
of his arms and legs and thighs. Each time 
he was kicked, he seemed to squeeze harder. 
And the other big men couldn’t seem to 
hurt him any more, though they pulled and 
gouged and then jumped up and down on 
him. 

The two men he was squeezing stopped 
tearing at the old man and just waved their 
arms weakly. Their legs stopped kicking and 
began twitching, instead. And then the other 
big men didn’t appear to want to hurt the 
old man any more, but pried at his arms, 
trying to loosen the grip on the two men’s 
heads. But they couldn’t. 

The little boy heard a police siren scream- 
ing down the street, and suddenly the fight 
was ended as the big men ran away. He tried 
to help the policemen force his grandfather 
to release the two unconscious men. But 
only when the old man raised his head and 
opened his eyes and through the blood saw 
the little boy, did he let go. Then his eyes 
closed again. 

In the ambulance riding to the hospital, 
the boy sat on a stretcher next to his grand- 
father and wiped the thick beard with a 
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handkerchief. And when the smeared blood 
stuck to the whiskers and would not come 
off, he began to cry. But then he felt a light 
pat on his head and looked down and saw 
that over the beard the closed eyes had 
opened. And they no longer seemed like an 
eagle’s or a grizzly bear’s, but were wet and 
again tender and concerned. His grandfather 
sat up painfully and breathed deep a few 
times. He shook his head as though to clear 
it, then touched the bridge of his large nose, 
gingerly. He took the boy’s handkerchief, 
wrapped it around a forefinger, and inserted 
it into each nostril, wincing a little. He in- 
spected the handkerchief and shook his head 
again, then blew his nose gently. He handed 
the handkerchief back to the boy and smiled 
reassuringly. The smile widened and the boy 
had never seen the old man smile that way 
before, for his face shone with love and 
pride and satisfaction, all at the same time. 
His grandfather nodded at the two men 
being treated by the doctor as the ambulance 
bounced and swayed over the streets. 

“They not laugh now.” The deep bass 
was a soft rumble, a controlled low-chested 
mildness. The old man nodded again. “That 
was time to fight, child. That was time to 
fight.” 

He seemed to look far away. 

“You see,” he said, “we must stand up. 
Emperor. Nazis. Bad men. Russia. New 
York. Is all same. If we run, we lose. Must 
stand, fight. You see? They still not like 
our people, but they leave them alone. They 
not want to fight with fighters.” 

The little boy thought he understood, 
even though it mixed him up inside. His 
grandfather glanced at the white leather- 
bound Bible and the crumpled black hat 
still tightly clutched in the boy’s hand. He 
took the hat and smoothed and dusted it, 
and placed it firmly on his head. 

“T know,” he said. “All time I know. In 
house upstairs, I know. All time walking, 
I know. I know fight come. Is Sabbath, God 
say rest. But man must fight. Remember 
hat. Remember Bible. Remember grand- 
father, stories he tell you. Remember fight. 
Remember?” 
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The little boy nodded. His grandfather 
grinned and looked much younger as his 
eyes crinkled like those of another little boy 
when he was going to be naughty. He 
smacked his lips under the big black beard 
as though something inside his mouth tasted 
very good. He laughed out loud. 

“Ha! That was good fight, yah? I think 
God not get angry.” 

The little boy didn’t think so, either. 





The fact that racial and religious prejudice 
should, in any form exist in a great democ- 
racy, is an incredible mockery of the very 
word democracy. It should be considered in 
the light of a personal disgrace to every citi- 
zen of that same democracy. A disgrace as 
shocking and as tragic as that of the discov- 
ery that a near and dear member of one’s 
family has become a hardened criminal. 

For prejudice is a crime. It is a crime 
against the democratic ideal, a crime against 
the teachings of Christianity, Judaism and 
the great religions, a crime against human 
decency and a crime against just plain com- 
mon sense. 

Furthermore, it is a crime for which every 
American citizen, directly or indirectly, is 
responsible, if not for its inception, at least 
for the continuance of its presence in our 
world today. We are responsible because of 
our apathy in sidestepping the issue, because 
of our outmoded-give-it-time-it-will-cure-itself 
attitude, because of our kidding ourselves 
with the preposterous fable that it is a spe- 
cial problem to be solved by the special 
persons affected. The problem is our prob- 
lem, and as long as prejudice exists in our 
land, we are the persons affected. The solv- 
ing of it must be done by us all, each and 
every man, woman and child of this nation, 
of every walk of life and of every race, creed 
or color. 

It must be solved by our actions, by our 
words and by our thinking. 

And if we and our children are to survive 
as living creatures worthy of the name of 
human beings, it must be solved not in a 
theoretical future, not tomorrow, but now, 
this very instant. 

—Corne ta Ors SKINNER 























Max Weber: Great and Humble 


EMPORA MUTANTUR! Before World 

War I it was not unusual to find in 

American papers such references to 
Max Weber's paintings as this one: 

“It is difficult to write of these atrocities 
with moderation, for they are positively an 
insult to ordinary intelligence.” 

Yet today most American critics will en- 
dorse the glowing tribute to Weber that 
can be found in a volume of 1954, Ralph 
M. Pearson’s The Modern Renaissance in 
American Art: 

He, more than any other American, has become 
our living old master. But he is not old. His art 
is old, as old as it is new, which fact again estab- 
lishes the synthesis of living art traditions in which 
the new carries on the old. In this respect Weber 
has done his task well. He is a rock of ages in the 
history of contemporary art. 

As a climax came his election to member- 
ship in the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, an honor bestowed upon Weber 
on May 25, 1955. This membership, limited 
to two-hundred and fifty, is for Americans 
what the Academie Francaise is for France. 
In the citation, he was hailed as one of the 
most distinguished living painters, “as much 
on the side of form and technique as in the 
very personal and deeply religious content 
of his work.” 

It is a privilege to know not only a good 
portion of this work, but its maker as well. 
When I saw him several months ago at the 
Webers’ pleasant home in Great Neck, Long 
Island, I quickly forgot that this kindly little 
man with the lively gestures was seventy- 
four. His youthful vigor, his temperamental 
outbursts during our discussion of modern 
art belied his age. As if by magic carpet he 
transported me in space and time from his 
tree-shaded suburban villa to the Paris of 
him through the studios and museums of 
the French capital. “I know the Louvre as 
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the pre-1914 period. In spirit 1 accompanied 
I know my pocket,” he boasted to me. In- 
evitably, the conversation turned to his 
favorite topic, his favorite master — Henri 
Rousseau. When he talked to me of that 
divine “Sunday painter” it was as if the 
eccentric old codger had joined the two 
of us. The humble and great Rousseau, who 
died in 1910, is now universally acknowl- 
edged as one of the liberators of art from 
the fetters of rigid academism, from the 
bondage of dry naturalism. His friendship 
with Rousseau meant very much to our 
artist, and has been vivid in his mind to 
this very day. 

Weber was twenty-four when, in Septem- 
ber 1905, he left America for a three-year 
study trip in Europe, to spend most of this 
time in Paris. (He had left the Old World 
at the age of ten, after his father, a tailor 
and a devout Jew, had decided that the 
family should abandon the semi-slavery of 
Tsarist Russia for the full freedom of the 
New World.) Next to Matisse, whose class 
the young American eagerly attended, the 
poor, uneducated, often ridiculed Henri 
Rousseau exerted the most profound influ- 
ence on Weber. A retired customs inspector, 
Rousseau was sixty-three when Weber met 
him. Nearly all critics refused to take this 
“Primitive” seriously, but Weber looked up 
to him in great awe: “He teaches us how 
to say and see all over again the eternal 
things with primitive simplicity,” Weber 
once reminisced. “Seeing Rousseau’s pic- 
tures is like looking through a new window 
upon a new world. . . To visit my friend 
was like going from a suffocating atmosphere 
into that of a fragrant vineyard. His studio 
was a spiritual haven, a place to recuperate, 
to set the young perplexed mind at ease.” 

In the last few years, the Museum of 
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Modern Art has sold some five thousand 
color reproductions of Rousseau’s The Sleep- 
ing Gypsy. But it has taken the world half 
a century to grasp the beauty of the Dou- 
anier’s so utterly non-naturalistic paintings 
which are nevertheless based on minute 
observations of nature. Weber himself has 
done more than anyone else in America to 
spread knowledge of this curious, yet lovable 
man who instinctively arrived at a harmony 
of color and shape, at the perfect formal 
relationships which elude many a highly 
trained artist. On the eve of Weber’s de- 
parture from Paris, Rousseau gave a soirée 
to honor his young friend. On this occasion, 
Weber sang (as a youngster, he had often 
sung in the synagogue, and he had an excel- 
lent tenor voice), and Rousseau played the 
violin. On the next day Rousseau accom- 
panied Weber to the railroad station, insist- 
ing on carrying one of his bags. “As the 
train began to move, I heard Rousseau say 
with deep feeling in his voice, and an ad- 
monishing finger, ’N’ oubliez pas la nature, 
Weber!” (Weber — never forget nature! ) 
From Rousseau Max Weber inherited an 
emphasis upon simplicity and architectural 
conciseness. He learned from him, not how 
to copy, but how to “edit” nature by height- 
ening salient features and discarding less 
important ones—to bestow upon nature 
what it lacks: the mind and soul of man. 
From Matisse he learned how to use color 
— flat colors, set down in pure tones and 
juxtaposed without transition, are Matisse’s 
contribution to art and to man’s joy of life. 
Cezanne, finally, taught Weber how, through 
the interplay of colorplanes, to portray the 
inner structure of a thing rather than its 
external appearance, in short, to abandon 
the camera-like imitation of surface. Inci- 
dentally, Weber’s early enthusiasm for Ce- 
zanne was not shared by many. A Cezanne 
obituary in a French paper read: “No loss 
to the world — a man with an ape eye died.” 
In all ages good painters knew that there 
was, and had to be, a difference between 
art and nature, and at all times painters 
produced canvases sufficiently “abstract” to 
be independent creations, not mere color 
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copies. But in the eighteen eighties, when 
Weber was still a boy in his native Byelo- 
stok (one, by the way, who was always draw- 
ing!) Gauguin and the men around him had 
to rediscover that a picture, before, and 
regardless of, subject matter, was essentially 
“a flat surface covered with colors arranged 
in a certain order.” In 1904 Weber was 
already the head of the art department at 
the Minnesota State Normal School in Du- 
luth when old Cezanne wrote to a younger 
colleague a letter that was to cause a revolu- 
tion in art: “Everything in nature is formed 
upon the sphere, the cone and the cylinder” 
—thus giving the growing generation of 
painters, Picasso no less than Weber, a 
means by which they might render the 
apparent “chaos” of nature into patterns 
that made sense, aesthetically speaking. 
Weber came back to America in the last 
week of 1908. He was then twenty-seven 
years old. Not seven, but fourteen or more 
lean years lay ahead. There was no melo- 
drama in these years, for Weber has no 
liking for a wild and unbridied mode of 
living; perhaps the religious background of 
his early years, first in Russia, then in the 
Williamsburgh section of Brooklyn helped 
to impose a serious and disciplined frame of 
reference upon him. In 1916 he married 
Frances Abrams, who shared with him all 
the years of humiliating financial struggle; 
in 1923 a son was born to them, in 1927 a 
daughter; Maynard is now a teacher in a 
Middle Western school, while Joy is estab- 
lishing her reputation as a song-writer. For 
a long time Weber’s main source of income 
came from teaching and lecturing. Though 
he no longer talks about the period he spent 
here in obscurity and want, he surely has 
not forgotten it. As late as the mid-twenties, 
when Weber was no longer unknown to 
vanguard critics in Europe, Henry McBride, 
writing in The Dial, scolded his fellow- 
Americans for doing nothing about Weber: 
“Here is one of the best painters in the 
world practically going to waste among us.” 
The real drama, however, was fought in 
the realm of the spirit. While Weber was, 
of course, capable of producing canvases so 
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naturalistic, so photographic as to fill the 
aesthetically untutored America of the pre- 
Museum of Modern Art and Whitney Mu- 
seum days with rapture, he preferred to 
follow the dictate of his own conscience and 
taste. Indeed, the same spirit of revolt which 
prompted our ancestor Abraham to smite 
the idols of his father, caused this energetic 
and uncompromising idealist to defy pallid 
tradition. As a result, his compositions grew 
bold and bolder, more and more “abstract,” 
without, however, losing completely the link 
to nature (Rousseau’s admonition was never 
discarded ). In sensuous, rich colors geomet- 
rical patterns glorified the dynamism of the 
metropolis. Since Weber has frequently 
talked or written about his works, and always 
in an eloquent and graphic way, I shall let 
him describe his celebrated, yet once highly 
controversial canvas, New York at Night: 
“Electrically illumined contours of build- 
ings, rising height upon height against the 
blackness of the sky now diffused, now inter- 
knotted, now pierced by occasional shafts 
of colored light. Altogether — a web of col- 
ored geometric shapes, characteristic only of 
the Grand Canyons of New York at night.” 


What happened to Weber, as far as the 
critics’ reaction was concerned, is not unique 
— every important artist or writer with ideas 
of his own has had the same shattering 
experience: to be understood only by a few 
advanced people, and to be thoroughly mis- 
understood and even maligned by the mul- 
titudes. Among the former were the brilliant 
photographer and dealer, Alfred Stieglitz, 
and the writer, Hutchins Hapgood, who was 
quick to notice that Weber was “a serious 
thinker . . . struggling with the problems 
of form.” The names of those who com- 
pletely failed to grasp Weber’s aims shall, 
for charity’s sake, be omitted here, but some 
of their statements are given to show what 
a long and wearying road our artist had yet 
to travel before getting a modicum of moral 
success and being able to sell enough can- 
vases to be able to live with his family, if 
not luxuriously, at least with a minimum of 
comfort. One critic chided Stieglitz for ex- 
hibiting Weber’s canvases whose “ugliness” 
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was “appalling.” To another critic they were 
“grotesqueries” that “could only be acquired 
by long and perverse practice,” while a third 
topped his brethren by dismissing Weber’s 
paintings as “the emanations of someone 
not in his right mind, such as one might 
expect from the inmate of a lunatic asylum” 
(alas, throughout the centuries critics have 
made it a practice to destroy artists whom 
they could not understand by insisting that 
these unfortunates were “crazy”... .). 

Weber’s cubist-futurist and eventually 
near-abstract period ended about 1918 in the 
sense that what he produced thereafter was 
a bit more representational, more accessible 
to those not accustomed to approach a work 
of the plastic arts as they would music: with- 
out too much concern for the meaning of 
the subject matter, without letting the rigid 
intellect interfere with the sensuous pleas- 
ures derived by the relaxing soul. The artist 
himself described his “return” to nature as 
follows: 


“In my early days I discovered the geome- 
try in the work of God. Now I felt the need 
to return to the works of God themselves.” 

He never returned to the stiff academic 
drawing and painting that he had learned 
to master as a very young man, but his solid 
training enabled him to rise above the neces- 
sity of subjecting himself to the whims of 
nature. 

That was in 1908. More than twenty years 
later Weber had, at last, “arrived” in the 
sense that no critic any longer dared to 
dismiss him with an angry snort (thanks to 
the Art Institute of Chicago which, in 
1929, gave Weber its Potter Palmer gold 
medal for one of his still lifes, and thanks 
to the Museum of Modern Art where he 
had his first retrospective exhibition in the 
year to follow). Himself now an authority, 
to whom the young men and women in 
America looked up in awe, he summed up 
his theory of art in a talk with his first 
biographer, Holger Cahill: 

The facts of nature baffle the finest inspiration, 
but one must go to nature or remain in the clouds. 


When art builds on art, art dies. When art comes 
through nature it plants its own seed for its bloom- 
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ing in seasonal time and place. It is only when man 
addresses himself to nature in deep reverence, in 
silence and isolation, that he hears the response. 
Yet to have nothing but the facts of nature is to 
be always going, compassless, with nowhere to go. 
It is not the purpose of art to duplicate nature or 
to represent it. Art dies when naturalism dominates. 
I believe that the expression of an experience should 
give rise to still another, a new and still more in- 
spiring experience. To fill eternity with the ripest 
and sanest expression of our consciousness is the 
essence as well as the purpose of life. 

The many works he produced between the 
two world wars illustrate the truth of his 
statement. I do not think that he is blind 
to the fact that certain Pure Abstractions — 
the creations of Arp, Gorky, Kandinsky, 
Mondrian and others —have added inter- 
esting and often lovable facts to 20th cen- 
tury art. But he is unhappy about the 
intransigent attitude of many spokesmen of 
Abstract Art who proclaim their creed as 
the ultimate goal of art. “Non-objective art?” 
he once punned while we were staring at 
a far from enjoyable sample of the most 
recent trend in art: “What else is it but an 
art without an object?” He complained 
about the vast inroads technics and mechan- 
ics have made on art which, in its present 
stage, is too devoid of spirituality, too func- 
tional and utilitarian, in short —too fast: 
“We are hitchhiking on an airplane. . . .” 

His own art is overflowing with spiritual- 
ity: his somber and melancholy landscapes 
with trees; his still lifes so full of life that 
the French term, “nature morte,” cannot 
possibly be applied to them (who, among 
contemporary Americans, has handled com- 
monplace objects with the same religious 
reverence?); his plump and unseductive, yet 
fascinatingly disturbing nudes; his musicians 
who make you hear their music; his sweat- 
ing workmen struggling with structural steel; 
and, above all, his gouaches and oils on 
Jewish themes. 

It would be absolutely wrong to classify 
him as an observer of Jewish life, and he 
himself, who has drunk from the wells of 
so many nations and eras, and who has 
struck his roots deeply into the spiritual soil 
of America, would resent such a falsification 
of his stature as an artist. At the same time 
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I believe — and I am not alone — that some 
of Weber’s works which deal with Jewish 
topics are among his best. Weber was only 
a boy of ten when he was taken from his 
shtaedtel, but he voluntarily returned to it, 
in spirit, time and again, making his child- 
hood memories a source of strength rather 
than suppressing them (as others did). As 
a boy he was taken by his rabbi to one of 
the Hasidic services in his native town. Have 
you ever seen a Hasidic dance in a shul? It 
begins slowly with a definite touch of sad- 
ness, and gradually assumes faster rhythms, 
until it reaches a climax in a state of verit- 
able ecstasy. After fifty years he still vividly 
remembered this dance, and a result of it 
was the exciting oil now in the Milton Low- 
enthal Collection (to his biographer, Lloyd 
Goodrich, the painter confided that when 
working on the canvas he re-lived all the 
motions himself, in his mind and muscles 
“so that when his wife called him to lunch 
he could hardly drag himself downstairs.”). 

He was still able to see undiluted Eastern 
European life directly and accurately trans- 
planted from Russia by the refugees who 
had fled here from the Tsarist pogroms of 
the ’eighties and ’nineties. For a detailed 
description of this locality one might turn 
to the autobiography of Sir Jacob Epstein 
(E. P. Dutton, 1955), but Weber who knew 
Epstein and is only a few months younger 
than the celebrated sculptor, has also paid 
a tribute to this vanishing reservoir of Jew- 
ish life by commenting on his own, now 
famous, oil, The Talmudists (now in the 
Jewish Museum): 

I was prompted to paint this picture after a pil- 
grimage to one of the oldest synagogues of New 
York’s East Side. I find a living spiritual beauty 
emanates from, and hovers over and about, a group 
of Jewish patriarchal types when they congregate 
in search of wisdom in the teachings of the great 
Talmudits of the past. The discussion of the Talmud 
is at times impassioned, inspired, ecstatic, and at 
other moments serene and contemplative. . . . To 
witness a group of such elders bent down and in- 
tent upon nothing but the eternal quest and inter- 
pretation of the ethical and spiritual significance 
and religious content of the great Jewish legacy — 
the Torah — is for me an unforgettable experience. 


From a purely artistic viewpoint, orthodox 
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Jews who retain their distinctive character- 
istics lend themselves superbly towards pic- 
torial representation. Rembrandt — one of 
Weber’s favorites — was aware of their fasci- 
nating picturesqueness when he settled 
among his “models” in the Amsterdam 
Ghetto. Significantly, the great Dutchman 
preferred the more natural, more genuine 
Ashkenasic refugees with their untrimmed 
beards to the well-groomed, “assimilated” 
Sephardim, although it was from the latter 
that he received his portrait commissions, 
while he had to pay the beggars from the 
East for posing. 

Whereas Rembrandt had his Jews pose 
individually, Weber frequently stresses the 
dynamism of Jewish groups in action, using 
their eloquent hands to underline an argu- 
ment, or dancing ecstatically before the 
Lord. But while it was Rembrandt, and not 
FE] Greco who painted Jews, Weber is nearer 
in painting technique and approach to the 
“Spaniard” from Crete than to the Dutch- 
man (he saw Rembrandts in Amsterdam, 
El Grecos in Madrid). Just as El Greco 
took unheard of liberties with human fig- 
ures, so the Expressionist Weber elongated 
and even distorted the faces and figures of 
his Talmudists; in both cases the desired 
effect is the same: the highest pitch of emo- 
tional and spiritual experience. 

Curiously enough, there are some Jews 
who tend to resent these pictures as carica- 
tures, although they are that as little as El 
Greco’s thin, emacit¥ed saints, and although 
Weber is the last man to poke fun at genu- 
inely religious Jews, anyway. But those dis- 
gusted with Weber are usually the same 
people who like the saccharine, sentimental 
genre paintings of Isidor Kaufmann and his 
countless followers in Europe and the USA. 
Any aesthetically mature observer would find 
conventionally “beautiful” pictures insipid 
and flat compared to Weber’s “unattractive” 
Jews, with the frenzy of their facial expres- 
sion, the exultation of their uninhibited 
gestures. 

Some of America’s outstanding critics, 
such as Forbes Watson, James Thrall Soby, 
and the aforementioned Henry McBride, 
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all of them Gentiles, have been fascinated 
by Weber’s Jewish types. Referring to the 
latter, McBride once wrote: 

What was wonderful in them was the fact that 
they echoed the racial anguish of mind without 
recourse to brutal facts or prosaic argument. They 
did it musically, symbolically, eloquently, and, 
though so modern in texture, still bore accents 
that seemed to reach back to the beginnings of time. 


Of the scores of artists of Jewish origin 
who, around 1910, were among the vanguard 
storming the citadel of academic art, only 
few remain. Jacob Epstein removed himself 
to England more than a half century ago, 
and has long been a British citizen and a 
spokesman of progressive British art. Samuel 
Halpert died as a fairly young man, a quarter 
of a century ago, Bernard Karfiol in 1952. 
Only Maurice Sterne, now close to eighty, 
and Abraham Walkowitz, now almost com- 
pletely blind, are still with us. 

Weber alone is still as active as he was 
twenty — or perhaps fifty years ago. What a 
dynamo! What a versatile man! A mono- 
graph might be written on his literary efforts 
alone — his Cubist Poems and Essays on 
Art (from which I have quoted in this arti- 
cle), his hitherto neglected manuscript on 
Henri Rousseau, his articles that appeared 
in Alfred Stieglitz’ Camera Work and else- 
where. There is here no space for expatiat- 
ing on his activities in behalf of struggling 
fellow-artists, especially his self-sacrificing 
work as chairman of the American Artists’ 
Congress during the depression years when 
he fought for the artist’s right to eat and 
have shelter — primitive rights which, how- 
ever, society often did not acknowledge. But 
the same Weber who castigated society for 
not granting the artist at least the minimum 
that was due to him, did not fail to scold 
those of his colleagues who, out of shyness 
or arrogance, preferred to remain in the 
proverbial Ivory Tower instead of meeting 
and studying the people. In a speech at 
this Congress he said: 

I would suggest to the artist and student to take 
time off from the life-class, and go out among the 


people who toil in the mills and shops, go to scenes 
of bridge construction, foundries, excavation. There 


he will find the energy and heroism of those who: 
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create the wealth and wonder of modern times. 
Let the student look upon the artisan and mechanic 
as did the Greeks upon their gladiators, disc throw- 
ers and wrestlers. 


Teaching is a field which ordinarily re- 
tains no records, but the love and gratitude 
of students Weber has left us testimony as 
to his admiration for the late Matisse and 
his class of 1907-1908. Now one of Weber’s 
students who worked under him at the Art 
Students League in the ’twenties, the noted 
Canadian painter, Goodridge Roberts, has 
given us his tribute to Weber, the unusual, 
unorthodox educator: 

I fell under the spell of his personality immedi- 
ately. . . . It was strangely moving to watch him 
in the classroom. He was a small, plump man with 
a full, pale face, a noble brow and brilliant eyes. 
I used to think that William Blake must have been 
like him. He was neat and prim in his dress and 
manner, and on entering the room would seat him- 
self at an easel before the model and paint on a 
fresh canvas as if in the privacy of his own studio. 
As a concession to his pupils he would formulate 
his thoughts in words as the picture progressed, but 
these were uttered in so dreamlike a way that one 
felt one was not hearing words but actually reading 
a mind as it pondered the problems of painting. 
(Canadian Art, summer 1951.) 

It was not until 1949 that I met Weber. 
It was the year of his gigantic retrospective 
show at the Whitney Museum of American 
Art. One hundred and sixty works — oils, 
water colors, pastels, gouaches, drawings, 
woodcuts, lithographs and pieces of sculp- 
ture — were shown in chronological order, 
covering four decades of artistic endeavor. 
So deeply moved was Weber at the opening 
of his show that, referring to the works — 
some of them loaned by such important 
institutions as the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Metropolitan Museum, and the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art — he remarked, tear- 
fully: “They are like all my children, come 
home.” 

It goes without saying that the show was 
a great success. Still, even then I resented 
the fact that most people seemingly took it 
for granted that Weber was still around. 
Few of our compatriots really understood 
what blessing it was to have Weber among 
the living, one of the first modernists in 
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America, and the only survivor of tle Amer- 
icans who studied under Matisse. But then 
Weber is a quiet and gentle person given 
neither to histrionics like Dali nor to sensa- 
tionalism like Picasso. Arrogance which, alas, 
so often impresses people, is completely 
alien to him. In fact, in one of our conver- 
sations he complained about the haughtiness 
and cocksureness of a certain artist, recently 
deceased, who completely lacked humility: 
“True humility is a crown of greatness.” 

Weber was sixty-eight at the time of the 
Whitney show. The artist’s seventy-fifth 
birthday should be celebrated with another 
retrospective show, and a catalogue more 
sumptuous than the last one. Such a show 
would, of course, include samples of the 
work produced in the last decade. Astonish- 
ingly, some of the pictures he made as a 
septuagenarian, with their vital and caprici- 
ous line, their glowing yet always subtle 
color, reveal a rejuvenation, an alacrity fill- 
ing us with new hope. At any rate, compared 
to the grace and freedom, the dancing light- 
ness of his latest canvases, the work he once 
produced in Paris looks almost like that of 
—an old man. We do not know which rare 
distinction has allowed him to become more 
fruitful and more youthful, as the years sped 
by, whereas others who started out with him 
have died, have become commercialized, or 
have fallen into oblivion. Is it ceaseless work 
that keeps a man young? At the age of 
seventy-four, when most businessmen have 
long retired, Weber continues to toil hard: 
“Always, always my mind is on the picture 
on the easel back at the studio.” 

It would be both absurd and impertinent 
to search for the key to his eternal youth, 
and the master himself once cautioned us 
against attempting to solve questions that 
must remain in the realm of belief: 

The materialist asks of what use are art forms, 
and the infidel asks of what use is prayer. Both ask 
the question to which the dumb beasts find answer 
in the satisfaction of their hunger. Art like faith 
cannot be explained away. It is the faith found in 


feeling, the feeling that comes of an art conscious- 
ness, the consciousness of spirit inherent in matter. 


HE SPRINGS of the new automobile 
[ pleasantly rocked me as we sped along 
the highway in Kenya’s bright sunshine 
and luscious beauty of green grass, shrubs, 
waving Australian pines and brilliant flowers. 
In the distance were the hills of the Rift but 
my eyes were blinded by silent tears for the 
Kenya women trudging along the way liter- 
ally bowed low half way to the ground as 
they pushed their bare shaven heads against 
the leather straps which make it possible for 
them to carry heavier loads of corn stalks, 
water and wood than could be placed on 
almost any kind of beast of burden. In the 
Africa I visited the African woman has had 
fewer opportunities than the African man 
but in East Africa the situation is unbeliev- 
able. She is less precious than the cattle. I 
have never seen women ground so low. 
Exhausted, some sat on the roadside sur- 
rounded by their bundles. There are those 
who maintain that the Kikuyu women are 
the motivating force behind Mau Mau be- 
cause they see the gap widening between 
themselves and their men. The removal of 
the men from the reserves places a still 
heavier burden upon the women. Employers 
pay wages and provide accommodations for 
single men only while the wives must sup- 
port themselves, their children, and the old 
people as best they can in the reserves. Ac- 
cording to tradition and custom the women 
are the cultivators of the land. The woman 
is responsible for hoeing, planting, keeping 
down the weeds, harvesting, carrying and 
storing the crop. The women chop and carry 
the firewood and water, prepare the food, 
make the baskets and pots. They help build 
the huts, the men the walls and the women 
the thatching. 
No discussion of Kenya and the Mau 
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By IRENE DIGGS 


Mau, perhaps, would be adequate which did 
not take into consideration the question of 
land. Kikuyu are a rapidly increasing famine 
facing population confined by law to un- 
believably congested slum reserves whose 
productivity has been greatly reduced by 
over-cultivation, erosion and from time to 
time by drought and locust invasion. The 
vast majority of Kikuyu are not urban in 
the strict sense of the word. They are town 
dwellers in that they work in Nairobi, Na- 
kuru, Mombasa and Kisumu, but nearly all 
of them retain a “home” in the country 
either as land owners or as tenants. With 
very few exceptions they intend to retire to 
the land. There are no provisions for pen- 
sions and with their low wages they find it 
impossible to save. Without land when old 
age or illness comes there is starvation and 
no place to live. There is land hunger. The 
Kikuyu have the reputation for being agri- 
culturists, poor warriors, poor soldiers and 
poor policemen. According to some of the 
Mau Mau diaries tentative plans for the 
partitioning of the land have already been 
made. 

There are those who explain Mau Mau 
as a desire to return to the good old days of 
tribal life, a reversion. Through urbanization 
the African is detribalized and he is having 
difficulty in finding himself in a contempo- 
rary culture. The Kenya settlers maintain 
the Kikuyu now want no part of western 
culture seemingly not realizing that the Ki- 
kuyu in reality have had very little if any of 
it. What has western culture brought to 
the Kikuyu besides loss of his land, slavery, 
misery, disease, despair? Should there be 
surprise, should he want no more of these 
things? There have been numerous studies 
of Africans in various parts of Africa. Can 
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KENYA AND THE MAU MAU 


it be that the time has arrived for a socio- 
logical analysis of the historical background, 
beliefs, problems and aspirations of those 
non-Africans in Africa who have largely sev- 
ered their cultural ties with western Europe? 

Kenya colony is a part of what is known 
as British East Africa which includes Uganda 
and Tanganyika. Almost from its beginnings 
Kenya has been a center of controversy and 
discussion. For more than thirty-five years 
this colony has been the scene of investiga- 
tion, the subject of parliamentary questions 
and debates, white papers, committees and 
commissions. Those who have followed the 
gradual establishment and results in South 
Africa of a system by which a European 
minority exercises almost absolute domina- 
tion, political, economic and social, over the 
African majority have also watched the simi- 
lar endeavors of a much smaller minority in 
Kenya. The settlers have made no secret of 
their intention to gain a dominant position. 
In Kenya the settlers occupy a very privi- 
leged and influential place. They control 
the policy of the local government which 
has consistently been rather unrestrained in 
its cruelty, injustice and bigotry. European 
leadership in Kenya is tough. In 1923 when 
pressure was brought to bear in England in 
an attempt to give political equality to the 
46,000 Indians, leadership of the 19,000 
Europeans not only threatened but planned 
to kidnap their own governor. It is still 
30,000 Kenya settlers versus the Colonial 
Office which refuses them constitutional 
control in keeping with the subterfuge that 
racial discrimination may be promised in 
administrative practice but may not, in 
keeping with Queen Victoria’s famous dec- 
laration, be written into legislation. Today 
the five million Africans, 125,000 Indians 
and 30,000 Arabs have little more than to- 
ken representation. 

In the opinion of critics it is difficult to 
see how Kenya can make progress unless the 
settlers become partners with African and 
Indian. Because the settlement in Kenya 
has been made in a restricted highland area 
in the heart of tropical Africa, some feel it 
has less justification. Because the results 
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have had such explosive repercussions, be- 
cause the emergency in Kenya has lasted so 
long, many feel it is unlikely to achieve even 
the apparent temporary success of South 
Africa. 

In their fear of ultimate submergence the 
Kenya settlers endeavor unceasingly to crys- 
tallize their present superiority over thc 
African by denying him the gradual advance 
in economic, social and political status 
which the African is successfully achieving 
in West Africa where there are no European 
settlers. Attempted European superiority 
and domination with the whole African 
majority existing as untouchables doing me- 
nial jobs at wages below the level of health 
and dignity has not only embittered African 
relations with the Kenya settlers but has 
engendered general anti-white distrust, bit- 
terness, contention and hatred. This minor- 
itv rule, if it were established, could only be 
preserved by continued rigid racial discrimi- 
nation and exploitation of one group by 
another which today is not only indefensible 
on general principles but demands an ac- 
quiescence, a nobility and self-sacrifice on 
the part of the African not asked by other 
citizens of other countries. 

Among the estimated five million Africans 
in Kenya there are many tribes, some say 
more than two hundred, ranging in number 
from a million to rather small groups of a 
few thousands. Within the borders of East 
Africa are perhaps nineteen or twenty mil- 
lion Africans living on what appears to even 
the casual observer as below the subsistence 
level. Disease and malnutrition are wide- 
spread and life expectancy is low. According 
to the Director of Statistics this population 
is composed of large numbers of children 
and few elderly people. These people are 
dependent upon agriculture. By train I saw 
wide areas of desert and scrubland from 
which few people can or could, at present, 
extract a living. There are areas infested 
with the tsetse fly. 

All sorts of explanations are given for the 
drastic changes in the African which have 
converted the often arrogant, helmeted, 
weather beaten, at times crude and rough 
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Kenya settler into one living in constant 
fear. Daily life in Kenya and particularly in 
Nairobi is all but paralyzed. Africans are 
not riding the buses, Africans are boycotting 
European goods and manufactures, and 
business men are complaining because com- 
modities on their shelves are not moving. 

Just after the first World War the Kikuyu 
began returning to the land which they had 
left early in the nineteen hundreds when 
their traditional homeland was ravaged by 
the great smallpox epidemic, the great rin- 
derpest outbreak, an intense drought which 
was followed by famine, and a devastating 
locust invasion. Each of these calamities is 
commemorated in the names given to Ki- 
kuyu initiation age-groups during this period. 
It is estimated that these four major disas- 
ters decimated the population from twenty 
to fifty per cent. By the time the Kikuyu 
began returning some had a little more edu- 
cation, a few had been to Great Britain and 
thousands had been away from home help- 
ing in German East Africa. It was these 
Kikuyu who in 1922 organized the Kikuyu 
Central Association with the slogan “We 
must be given back the lands which the 
white man has stolen from us.” It is this 
Association which has had profound influ- 
ence in the development of the present 
Mau Mau movement. 

When these disasters came thousands of 
Kikuyu moved away — temporarily — from 
the devastated land and went to live else- 
where with relatives and friends but for 
them absence, temporary absence, did not 
affect the ownership of the land. In Africa 
land which is not under cultivation returns 
to “bush” in a year or two and may look as 
if it has never been used. When the British 
East Africa Company came what they may 
have thought was unsettled land was in real- 
ity land vacated for reason. As a matter of 
fact Nyeri, Muranga (Fort Hall) and parts 
of the Kiambu district were owned by indi- 
viduals and families on the basis of actual 
purchase. Much of this land was not and 
never had been held on a communal or tribal 
basis but was owned by individuals and fami- 
lies through purchase and the right of in- 
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heritance. ‘hey had moved away temporarily 
but had anticipated the day when they or 
their descendants would return and in some 
cases had instructed the younger men in 
the details of boundaries for family estates. 

It is true that payments were made when 
the land was alienated by the British but 
from the point of view of Kikuyu law and 
custom money alone did not and could not 
purchase land but might be considered as 
payment for the right to cultivate with the 
possibility and right of the owner to return. 
To purchase land a ceremony was necessary, 
the boundaries had to be marked in the 
presence of witnesses. ‘There was a procedure 
and it included the section of all the mem- 
bers of the land-owning family. 

According to Kikuyu tradition and custom 
land owned and occupied by others can 
neither be acquired by conquest nor can the 
previous owners be forcibly dispossessed of 
their land because if land were obtained by 
these methods the spirits of the owners 
would prevent the new occupants from be- 
ing fruitful. The procedure was for a Kikuyu 
elder accompanied by witnesses to visit an 
individual or family believed willing to part 
with their land. A bunch of grass as a sign 
of peaceful and honest intentions was carried 
along with presents. The conversation was 
subtly led around to the fact that the Kikuyu 
wished land and was willing to pay for it 
with goats, sheep and other commodities. 
The two families participated in a “mutual 
adoption” ceremony as a preliminary action 
to the actual purchase and transfer of prop- 
erty rights. By the mutual adoption cere- 
mony the two families were united and 
became one so there might be less fear of 
betrayal or double crossing. Through the 
union of families all the participants were 
Kikuyu or adopted Kikuyu. The adoption 
ceremony would also make the spirits of the 
seller’s family members of the Kikuyu fam- 
ily spirits and thus kindly disposed toward 
the Kikuyu when they became owners of 
the land. After the mutual adoption cere- 
mony the actual negotiation for the land 
took place between members of the same 
family who now had equal status and equal 
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obligations towards each other. There were 
witnesses to the payment and witnesses to 
the marking of the boundaries of the land 
sold. The marking of the boundaries was a 
very solemn religious ceremony accompanied 
by sacrifices to the ancestral spirits of both 
parties and prayers for blessing and success. 

In addition to the question of land as an 
explanation of Kenya’s problems there is the 
matter of taking away the power from the 
chiefs, the failure to permit the “age-group” 
which according to Kikuyu tradition was to 
have come into power in the twenties, the 
failure in the thirties to consider African 
demands for increased participation in the 
affairs of Kenya, demands for additional edu- 
cational opportunities, demands for changes 
in the system of land tenure. There is also 
post war reaction resulting from the experi- 
ence of about a quarter of a million Africans 
from Kenya who saw service in the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia. 

The normal human reaction to seeing 
daily what the possibilities of modern living 
are must not be ignored. It is estimated that 
ninety percent of the employed Africans in 
Nairobi are Kikuyu. The European main- 
tains that the Kikuyu is the more “de- 
veloped” and the best worker. They are 
employed in the offices, the post office and 
telegraph, in the railways, the public works 
department, the forest department, in agri- 
culture and domestic service. As the African 
comes in contact with the European what 
could be more normal than the desire to 
do, have, and possess the same things? Yet 
Africans are frustrated in most of their at- 
tempts to enjoy few or any of the funda- 
mental amenities of contemporary living. 
Pumwani, the oldest African city near Nai- 
tobi was completely enclosed with barbed 
wire and barbed wire entanglements, is a 
center of poverty, squalor, filth and insecur- 
ity. Perhaps an insecure person is more 
given to ruthlessness and unreasonableness. 
It is certainly more difficult to deal with a 
frustrated individual, smarting under a sense 
of injustice in an atmosphere of futility. 

There is love of the land. One talks with 
an African and he tells one how much the 
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African loves the hills, the valleys, the birds, 
animals, vegetation, the land; that the land 
belongs to the African; that the African in- 
tends to pass it on to his children; that the 
African will work for almost nothing; that 
the African will compromise on his life, but 
the African has no intention of compromis- 
ing on the land; that the African intends 
not only to keep the land he now has but 
the African intends to get back the land 
which the European has taken away from 
him; that for the land the African is pre- 
pared to die rather than give it up. The 
Kenya settlers, sometimes bewildered, more 
often exasperated feel they have been singled 
out by humanitarians or set upon out of 
sheer malice. Yet almost without exception 
they expressed their love for this beautiful 
land. Many were born in Kenya, others have 
made their homes there and their fortunes 
are bound up with the future of Kenya. It 
is a beautiful land and having seen it I can 
understand more easily why there is such 
a struggle for it. I have the impression that 
the Kenya scttler is just as determined to 
stay as the African but the Kenya settler is 
not quite as confident that he is going to 
be able. Bombs, rhinoceros whips and black 
Alsatian dogs may not be sufficient. 
Kenya needs men who are interested in 
and love Africa not for their own individual 
welfare but men who are willing to help 
create and foster a cooperative life which 
will include the African, the European, the 
Indian and the Arab. The British govern- 
ment made a promise upon this point. In 
the White Paper of 1930 the words of the 
White Paper of 1923 were repeated “Pri- 
marily Kenya is an African territory . . . the 
interests of the African natives must be 
paramount, and that if, and when those 
interests and the interests of the immigrant 
races [Indian and European] should conflict, 
the former should prevail.” The statement 
goes on to say that the interests of the other 
communities must be safeguarded, “there 
will be no drastic action or reversal of mea- 
sures already introduced . . . the result of 
which might be to destroy or impair the 
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existing interests of those already settled 
in Kenya.” 

All must live on terms of peace, goodwill, 
cooperation and equality of opportunity. No 
one element in the population may be 
placed under quarantine. There must be 
more food, more education, equal wages for 
equal work, much more intelligent under- 
standing of the African. The European con- 
cept of Africa must change from the old, 
primitive, romantic and adventurous Africa 
to an Africa of bedeviling, urgent, persistent 
problems. Only through leadership, friend- 
ship and cooperation which will not only 
guarantee but provide definite progress to 
all elements of the population who will at 
the same time be sharing in the develop- 
ment of Kenya can frightful discrepancies 
between European and non-European be 
eliminated. With such an equitable, coop- 
erative partnership things not yet imagined 
might be achieved. Creative living might 
come. Failure will make for delay but can- 
not prevent the inevitable. 

There are alternatives. If the Kenya set- 
tler is unwilling to accept checks which 
would not jeopardize his personal security 
and prosperity, to make the seemingly neces- 
sary concessions, he may have to go to a 
country where conditions would allow him 
the freedom to which his traditions have 
accustomed him, leaving Kenya in the un- 
disputed possession of African and Indian. 
The settlers are not likely to go voluntarilv. 
They may have to be invited to go. Were 
they not invited to Kenya in the first place 
by the British government which spent time, 
thought and money attracting Europeans to 
the highlands of a new country with cheap 
farm and domestic labor, cheap sports (boat- 
ing, golf, hunting, fishing) and not least in 
importance the prestige that a small Euro- 
pean aristocracy has in Africa? The British 
government might invite them to leave, 
compensate the owners of land and repa- 
triate them in one of the Dominions. This 
would be neither popular nor easy. It might 
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even be necessary to encourage them by the 
use of force. The Europeans in South Africa 
would almost certainly oppose this as a 
weakening of their continental strength. 

Another alternative would be for the 
Kenya settlers to stay and adjust themselves 
in a social, economic and political structure 
which would make possible a future healthy 
and stable East African state. In spite of the 
long emergency perhaps it is still possible 
for Europeans to live happy, prosperous 
lives in Kenya. Britishers live happily in 
other parts of the world without dominat- 
ing. The interests of the settlers and the 
Africans and Indians are not necessarily 
antagonistic at all points. On the contrary 
compatible ideas and interests of the differ- 
ent groups may be so interdependent and 
overlap to such a degree that all elements 
of the population of necessity must progress 
together or face the possibility of destruc- 
tion and annihilation. 





The Free World must now prove itself 
worthy of its own past. 

If Frenchmen can rise to the heights their 
fathers achieved at Verdun in 1916; if Ital- 
ians can recapture the fervor of Vittorio 
Veneto; if the British can relive the days of 
1940 when they stood alone against Hitler; 
if our other Allies can react to today’s threat 
in the mode of their own revered patriots; 
if we here in America can match the courage 
and self-sacrifice of the ragged, freezing 
members of Washington’s Army at Valley 
Forge; indeed, if each of us now proves him- 
self worthy of his countrymen fighting and 
dying in Korea, then success is sure—a glori- 
ous success that will bring us security, con- 
fidence, tranquillity. 

Each of us must do his part. We cannot 
delay, individually or nationally, while we 
suspiciously scrutinize the sacrifices made by 
our neighbor, and through a weasling logic 
seek some way to avoid our own duties. 


—Dwicnut D. F1sENHOWER 
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HE SAMARITANS, or Shomronim, a 
remnant of an ancient community, 
are one of the most interesting re- 
ligious and racial groups in the world. In 
belief and ritual they are distinct represen- 
tatives of ancient Israel. In attire, language 
and everyday habits, however, they are 
greatly influenced by the Mohammedans 
under whose rule they lived for centuries. 

The history of the Samaritans goes back 
to 722 B.C. when Shalmanasar, King of 
Assyria, captured Samaria and carried away 
many of its inhabitants into captivity. In 
their place he settled peoples of various 
lands from whom the present community 
is descended. The Samaritans, however, re- 
sent this inference to their origin. They 
claim lineal descent from the Tribes of 
Joseph (Ephraim and Menashe) and Levi, 
the first Israelites to settle in Samaria, and 
consider themselves the authentic keepers 
of the Commandments. Hence also their 
conviction that Messiah will be a son of the 
House of Joseph. 

The Samaritans in Israel number 85 out 
of 220 settled in Nablus, the headquarters 
and spiritual centre of the Samaritan com- 
munity. Nablus, known as Neapolis in the 
times of the Romans, is the Arabic name 
for Shechem mentioned in the Bible. It 
stretches in the long and narrow valley of 
the principal highlands of Samaria, between 
Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal, now in 
Arab Palestine. Here amid a confusion of 
mosques, minarets and a maze of passage- 
ways, the Samaritans made their home. The 
severe earthquake which occurred in Palestine 
in 1927 and which caused much damage to 
life and property gave this ancient commu- 
nity a new lease on life. As a result, they had 
to leave their demolished houses in the un- 
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healthy self-imposed ghetto, and began to 
settle on the outskirts of the town, on the 
slopes of Mount Gerizim, the “Blessed 
Mountain.” Some had wandered off to Jew- 
ish districts. 

What Mount Zion means to the Jew, 
Mount Gerizim means to the Samaritan. It 
was from the slopes of the parallel heights, 
Gerizim and Ebal, that Joshua, having led 
the Israelites across the Jordan, pronounced 
the blessings and the curses of his recitation 
of the Law of Moses. 

The original conflicting issue between the 
Jews and the Samaritans arose over the 
“chosen place” on which the Temple of 
God was to be erected. The Samaritans 
claim that Mount Gerizim was marked for 
the purpose by Moses himself. “And it shall 
come to pass, when the Lord thy God shall 
bring thee into the land whither thou goest 
to possess it, that thou shalt set the blessing 
upon Mount Gerizim.” Here also Joshua 
set up the first altar after the capture of 
Canaan. 

There was a further rift between the two 
communities when Cyrus, after his capture 
of Babylon in 538 B.C., permitted the Jews 
in exile to return home and to rebuild their 
Temple. The Samaritans who claimed that 
Mount Gerizim was the “chosen place” con- 
demned Mount Moriah (Zion) and strongly 
opposed the construction of the Temple in 
Jerusalem. They caused defamatory des- 
patches to be sent to Babylon in which they 
accused the Jews of rebellion. The Jews on 
their part held the Samaritans in the most 
profound contempt. They considered them 
the children of the Cuthaeans and refused 
to let them share in the building of the 
Temple. As a result of Samaritan interfer- 
ence, Nehemiah and his men had to work 
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under great hardship, “with one hand 
wrought in the work and the other holding 
a weapon,” and “the builders every one had 
his sword girded by his side and so he 
builded.” 

With the compilation of the Book of the 
Prophets, about 200 B.C., relations between 
the Jews and the Samaritans were com- 
pletely severed. The Prophets who hailed 
Zion and the Temple of Solomon contra- 
dicted Samaritan principles. Ezra himself 
prohibited inter-marriage between Jews and 
Samaritans. A feature in the life of the 
Samaritans is the small number of females, 
but inter-marriage with the gentile neighbors 
was not practiced. Thus in the course of 
time the community had been whittled 
down to a very small minority. 

A relic of their former prosperity is the 
famous Jami al Khadra mosque in Nablus 
which was at one time a Samaritan syna- 
gogue. It still has a Samaritan inscription 
built into one of its walls. During the rule 
of the Mamluk Sultan Bibars in the 13th 
century, the edifice was transformed into a 
Mohammedan place of worship. A legend 
says that on this spot Joseph’s brethren met 
their father Jacob and handed over Joseph’s 
bloodstained coat-of-colors. 

Among the Samaritans’ greatest treasures 
is an old Sefer Torah, preserved in a metal 
box, with engravings showing the Ark of the 
Covenant with the Cherubim, and the staffs 
of Moses and Aaron with which they worked 
the wonders in Egypt. It contains the in- 
scription, “Written by me, Avi-Shua, son of 
Pinchas, son of Elazar, son of Aaron the 
High Priest, at the door of the Tabernacle 
of the Congregation on Har Gerizim in the 
13th Year of Israel’s rule in Canaan,” and 
is claimed to have been written on the skin 
of a burnt offering. Avi-Shua ben Pinchas, 
according to Samaritan chronicles, was the 
fourth in line of succession after Aaron, and 
served as High Priest at Har Gerizim for 
forty years. 

With the dying out, some three hundred 
years ago, of the last man of the Tribe of 
Aaron, the Priests now spring from the Tribe 
of Levi. They constitute the governing caste 
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and are the cantors and scribes. The High 
Priest enjoys special traditional privileges. 
These include the sole right of publication 
and sale of the Samaritan calendar which 
every male of the congregation must acquire 
at a nominal charge. In the possession of 
the High Priest is a Samaritan lunar calen- 
dar said to be good for eight hundred years. 


Nissan is the first month in the Samaritan 
calendar, in accordance with the Written 
Law, “This month shall be unto you the 
beginning of months.” The entire commu- 
nity then moves up Mount Gerizim to cele- 
brate the Pascal Offering, the age-old rite 
begun by Moses in Egypt. A few days before 
the Passover, the Samaritans pitch their 
tents on top of the Blessed Mountain, in 
the neighborhood of the altar of sacrifice. 
On the day of the Feast there is praying 
from midday until sunset. Draped in white 
robes with turbans of red silk wound around 
the fez, the congregation represents a spec- 
tacle truly Biblical in its coloring. For about 
an hour they chant passages from the Penta- 
teuch in solemn monotony. Next, seven one- 
year old lambs are brought forth. Mounting 
the dais, the High Priest begins reciting from 
the Bible verses of the sacrifice. As he reaches 
the verse, “And the whole assembly shall 
kill it in the evening,” the lambs are slaugh- 
tered amid shouts of rejoicing. After the 
ritual examination, the skinning and the 
salting, which is performed with great pre- 
cision, long skewers are stuck through the 
carcasses which are then sealed off in the 
oven-pit, not to be opened until four hours 
later. The interval is spent in chanting and 
reading verses from the Exodus. 

At midnight the pit is opened. After the 
Priests have received their lawful due of the 
offerings, “the shoulder, and the two cheeks, 
and the maw,” the Chief of each clan picks 
his own lamb and hurries to his tent. There 
it is eaten in great haste as the children of 
Israel ate their food upon leaving Egypt. 
“And thus ye shall eat with your loins 
girded, your shoes on your feet, and your 
staff in your hand, and ye shall eat it in 
haste, it is the Lord’s Passover.” 

The ceremony is limited to the males of 
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THE SAMARITANS 


the community, women and babes remain- 
ing in their tents throughout the service. 

“Let all who are hungry enter and eat” 
is not practiced on Mount Gerizim. Non- 
Samaritans are not allowed to partake of 
the Feast. 

On the day following the Sacrifice begins 
the Feast of the Unleavened Bread, lasting 
seven days. In contrast to traditional Jewish 
custom, the Samaritans bake their ration of 
matzot each day. In shape and taste the 
matzot resemble the Arab pitah (a small 
round flat loaf). 

The Samaritans consider themselves the 
authentic keepers of the Commandments, 
and they adhere rigidly to their ancient rites 
and ritual practices. The Pascal Sacrifice is 
performed precisely as laid down in the 
Book of Exodus. Their Sabbath laws and 
tradition are fanatically severe. The circum- 
cision of a male infant, for instance, is never 
postponed, and even though the babe be ill, 
the ceremony is invariably performed on the 
eighth day, in accordance with the letter 
of the Law. The Samaritans do not wear 
phylacteries nor do they grow fringes. They 
do not fix mezuzot on their doors. To keep 
the Evil Spirits out, they place a stone in 
front of the threshold with inscriptions 
quoted from the Pentateuch. Their princi- 
pal article of faith is the glorification of 
Har Gerizim Beth-El] (the Seat of God). 
They hail Moses as the one and only true 
Prophet. They also believe in the Day of 
Judgement and the Resurrection of the 
Dead, and ultimate Redemption with the 
reconstruction of the Temple on Mount 
Gerizim. 

The Samaritans continue to use the old 
Hebrew or Phoenician script. Their lan- 
guage is a dialect of Palestinian Aramaic, 
but for ordinary purposes of everyday life 
they use Arabic. Of the Bible they hold 
sacred only the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua with certain variations from the 
standard text. They reject the other Books 
of the Bible and all Talmudic legislation. 

Monogamy is the universal practice among 
the Samaritan community, and they have 
special marriage and divorce traditions. The 
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Samaritan bridegroom acquires his bride 
through negotiated agreement with her par- 
ents or guardians, and after paying them 
whatever sum of money is agreed upon. The 
bridegroom also provides the dowry and 
living quarters. The marriage contract is 
written out in Aramaic and contains liturgic 
poems. The Samaritan woman takes prac- 
tically no part in the social life of the com- 
munity. She usually cannot read or write 
and does not attend prayers —a restriction 
emulated from the Mohammedan neighbors. 

During the Israel War of Independence, 
the survival of the Samaritan community in 
Nablus was at stake. When threatened by 
the Arabs, Mazliach ben Pinchas, High 
Priest of Har Gerizim, declared his com- 
munity’s opposition to Zionism, and so they 
were left in peace. Thereupon the Samari- 
tans who settled in the Jewish districts aban- 
doned their homes to join their brethren in 
Nablus. Before long, however, they wished 
to come back to the newly established State 
of Israel. Their request was granted on the 
claim of their Jewish descent. 

The Samaritans in Israel consider them- 
selves direct descendants of the first settlers 
of Samaria, and claim that their community 
lived here without interruption ever since. 
Benjamin of Tudela, the medieval Jewish 
traveler, records the presence of a prominent 
Samaritan community with flourishing set- 
tlements in various parts of the country. 
The present clan in Israel numbers 85 and 
is divided into twenty-two families with 
Yefet Zadkat as Head of the Community. 
They are settled mainly in Jaffa and nearby 
Holon, and work as artesians and in the 
surrounding citrus groves. 

The community shows strong attachment 
to their headquarters at Nablus but except 
for the annual pilgrimage to the spiritual 
centre at Har Gerizim, when they are able 
to participate in the Pascal Offering, they 
are entirely cut off from their brethren. 
Permission to cross into Jordan territory was 
granted by the late King Abdullah who 
showed great tolerance towards this ancient 
community. 

In the days of the Mandatory Govern- 
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ment, the Samaritan group here obtained 
their meat directly from Shechem, but since 
the War of Liberation, when communica- 
tion with their brethren in Arab Palestine 
became impossible, they abstain from meat 
in obedience to their laws of ritual slaughter 
(Shechita) which differs from the normal 
Jewish practice. 

In recent years inter-marriage between 
Jews and Samaritans has been resumed, 
though on a very limited scale. The younger 
generation who attend Jewish schools speak 
Hebrew fluently and look sturdy and cheer- 
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ful, just another group within the Ingather- 
ing of the Exiles. 

It remains to be seen whether the Samari- 
tans, these ancient sons of Israel, will forever 
remain a sealed-off community, jealously 
holding themselves aloof from the united 
House of Israel . . . or will the forces of 
Statehood finally draw them near to the 
future and destiny of the Jewish people. 
They have a true friend and patron in Presi- 
dent Ben Zvi who wrote a book on the 
history of the Samaritans. This friendship 
dates back to the days when the President 
as a young chalutz enjoyed the hospitality 
of his Samaritan landlord in Jaffa. 
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Wecause... 


is L:MINENCE Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
IH has recently banned certain secular 

music from wedding ceremonies 
conducted under the auspices of the Catho- 
lic Church. It will take more than this ban, 
I believe, powerful though it is, to perma- 
nently exile the Lohengrin and Mendelssohn 
marches from the ritual of marriage. But all 
Jews and Protestants should be grateful to 
the Cardinal for having delivered a strong 
body blow to those perennial chestnuts 
O, Promise Me; I Love You Truly; and 
Because. 

These treacly ballads have dripped into 
the ceremony as though they were licensed 
at Sinai. Every Rabbi has met brides by the 
score who consider O, Promise Me a more 
authoritative part of the services than the 
Haray At Mikudesheth or the Borai Pri 
Hagofen. For them the climactic event of 
the marriage ritual is that time when the 
bride stands fixed in the middle of the aisle, 
while the hired soloist yodles O, Promise Me 
directly at her veil and while the father tries 
unsuccessfully to be inconspicuous, what 
with the Gingis shirt choking him and the 
heavy wool morning coat building his tem- 
perature up to a tropical fever. After this 
operatic adoration of the bride, all else is 
perforce routine and pedestrian. 

While I am grateful to Cardinal Stritch, 
I know of a colleague who is not. Let us 
call him the Reverend Mr. Tonitzky, for 
that is the leading title printed on his card. 
He operates on the west side of my city as 
a kind of Jack-of-all-trades, an ecclesiastical 
Poo-bah. A member of my Temple (Re- 
form) had inveigled me into officiating at 
the marriage of a cousin who came from a 
rather Orthodox background. I had, in def- 
erence to my own Orthodox upbringing, 
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By JACOB J. WEINSTEIN 


agreed to conduct the ceremony in the tra- 
ditional manner. The wedding was sched- 
uled to take place at 7:30 p.m. on a Saturday 
night in one of the leading Kosher restau- 
rants of Chicago’s West Side. 

Long residence in the far West and my 
seminary training at Cincinnati had really 
separated me from the masses of Jewry and 
their folkways; for I arrived at the restaurant 
at 7:20 p.m. A bewildered janitor, who was 
just beginning to clean the place, suggested 
I take in a movie and get back around 9:30 
p.m., which he assured me, would be “plenty 
in time.” I took his advice and returned at 
9:30 p.m., to find a sizeable crowd scurrying 
here and there. 

With some difficulty I located the groom, 
who was almost too worried to greet me. 
His bride had not yet arrived. He had sent 
his best man to locate her and had heard 
from neither. I consoled him as best I could. 
By 10:00 p.m. the bride had arrived. I had 
signed the license and supervised the proper 
signatures to the Kethubah. The director of 
the jazz band took hold of proceedings at 
this moment and with much shouting, push- 
ing, cajoling, finally herded the principals 
under the Chupah. I thought my moment 
had arrived and had pealed out a hearty 
B’ruchim Haboiim, when I heard three men 
arrayed in Solomonic splendor—with silken 
robes, high master chef’s turban yarmulkes 
—singing a medley of happy tunes from the 
balcony. 

The medley was really quite a pot pourri, 
with a little Chazanut, a little opera, a few 
Yiddish folk songs and Ich Liebe Dich. This 
went on for a full half hour. The groom’s 
stiff collar was completely wilted; sweat was 
running down the starchy grooves of his 
dress shirt. The bride was fanning herself 
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with her white Bible. The gardenias of her 
bouquet had turned the color of tobacco 
leaf. I noticed that many of the standees 
were soft-shoeing it to the tables along the 
side of the hall where they nibbled at the 
olives, the pickles and the corn beef. I was 
leaning heavily against the little table on 
which the wine glasses stood. 

Finally the band leader gave me the sign 
and I finished the interrupted B’ruchim 
Haboiim and sailed through the ceremony 
with dispatch. Out of compassion for the 
perspiring groom and wilted bride, I omitted 
the wedding sermon and got to the break- 
ing of the glass in some three minutes flat. 
By this time it was almost 11:00 p.m.; and 
so I slithered through the crowd to the exit 
door, when I felt the tapping of a long 
finger on my shoulder. 

This was the Reverend Mr. Joseph To- 
nitzky, who said: “Pardon me, Rabbi, if I 
express my confidential opinion that you 
are out of your proper medinah. These kind 
of weddings are not for you. You should, if 
I may make the suggestion, refer them to 
me. As you see, I not only officiate, but I 
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can also do the catering. There are many 
ways to save a dollar in this business. I have 
my own personally selected staff to guard 
the doors against crashers and to keep order 
around the tables. I am not a Talmud Cho- 
chem, but I am prepared to give a sermon- 
ette—a three minute, or a five minute type, 
all English, all Yiddish, or a mixture.” 

By this time I was so impressed with 
Tonitzky’s versatility that I remained speech- 
less; especially since I noticed on his card 
that he also prepared Bar Mitzvahs and 
arranged and presided over all family cele- 
brations. He evidently mistook my noncom- 
mital amazement for an attitude of doubt. 
He therefore hastened to reassure me that 
he also took care of the music. He did not 
encourage his clients to hire those three 
operatic yodelers. He was no great Hazan 
himself and singing was not his highest tal- 
ent, but if the bride and groom were Yan- 
kees and insisted on it, he was quite willing 
to sing “becose.” 

When Cardinal Stritch made his an- 
nouncement, I thought of Tonitzky and 
wondered how it would affect his willingness 
to sing “becose.” 





. .. In our exile we saw the world with eyes of fear, strangeness or envy, dispar- 
agement or self-denial, for we had no equal share or parity in it. Perhaps we could 
not understand other peoples, garbed as we were either in gloomy feelings of 
inferiority or an unblushing sense of superiority. At best, again, we used to copy 
others out of deference, or sneered at their behavior and their ways, just because 
we had not come as far. Little, however, as we understood them, they understood 
us less, for their experience of nations had no satisfactory rod with which to measure 
us; for them we were not different only but deformed. . . . 


. .. Now that we are independent and in our land once more, full member in 
the family of free peoples, we need be sensitive no longer to the charge, we are 
under no compulsion to indulge in excuses. Unbound, we can and must see our- 
selves, in the past and in the present, as we really are with all our blemishes, our 
faults and shortcomings, and mend what there is to mend. Let us not show off 
to others the wealth and beauty we have, or have not. Let us cherish our own 
opulent inheritance and take to ourselves as well the finer values and assets of 
humanity, for we are part of humanity and nothing human is alien to us. . . . 


Rebirth and Destiny of Israel, by David Ben Gurion 
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Kibbutz: The Ideal and 


N PALESTINE, in the year 1909, a group of 
Jewish settlers, dissatisfied with the pre- 
vious method of colonization which had 

depended largely upon charity and Arab 

labor, completed their training at the co- 
operative farm of Kinneret to establish their 
own settlement. Their principles were gen- 
eral ones: They believed that only through 
self-labor and a system based on social justice 
could kibbush ha’adama, the conquest of the 
soil, be attained. From this idea arose Kvut- 
zat Degania, the mother of the communes. 

Legend has it that the first baby born in 

Degania was suspended in a cradle from a 
tree cach day, while its mother went out to 
work in the fields in full equality with the 
men of the kvutza! Whether this is literally 
true or not, it serves to point up the devel- 
opment of the kibbutz from the day the 
first shovel was forced into the earth at 
Degania, until the present day. Not only 
materially, but socially and ideologically, 

kibbutz has changed and will probably con- 
tinue to change as long as this movement 
exists. 








The basic principle underlying the kib- 
butz idea is “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs.” 
Theoretically, a member of a kibbutz is re- 
quired to place his services at the disposal 
of the community, and to receive in turn 
those goods and services which are an essen- 
tial part of civilized living. Money, naturally, 
has no place in this set-up. The worker, in- 
stead of being “exploited” by a second party 
for profit, is working for the group of which 
he is an integral part. As the group advances, 
he advances, and vice-versa. 

Unfortunately, the system in practice is 
somewhat less idyllic than the system in 
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the Future 


By BARRY I. ORRINGER 


theory. I recall the time of my membership 
in a Zionist youth organization in New York, 
where the leaders, most of whom had never 
been in Israel, much less on kibbutz, would 
unintentionally depict communal life in a 
vein more romantic than true. As a result, 
I was led to believe that anytime a chaver 
desired a Coca-Cola, or its Jewish equiva- 
lent, all he would have to do was report 
to the canteen and make his wishes known. 
Both the leaders and I failed to take into 
account one all-important factor: economics. 


Where kibbutzim are prosperous and well- 
established, they can let each individual de- 
cide, to a great extent, just what his needs 
are. Most kibbutzim, however, are still at 
the stage where their profits are constantly 
being poured back into the farm and its 
related industries. As a result, the group is 
often forced to sharply limit the distribution 
of commodities among its members. If the 
kibbutz, either through its mazkirut (execu- 
tive committee) or its asefat chaverim (gen- 
eral assembly), decides that it can afford to 
provide Chaver X with a new bookcase, then 
he gets one. If the kibbutz feels that it is 
more important to use the money in the 
construction of a new silo, then Chaver X 
will just have to wait until economic condi- 
tions permit his bookcase to pass from the 
category of luxury to that of necessity. 

In addition, a system of vetck, or seniority, 
prevails. An American friend of mine, who 
left kibbutz after giving it a year’s trial, 
complained bitterly to me that the older 
settlers had been given preference in the 
allotment of living quarters, electric shavers, 
and almost everything else. Where, he de- 
manded to know, was the heralded equality 
of kibbutz? 
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My friend had a valid point. The seniority 
system is without a doubt a deviation from 
the principles upon which the communes 
were founded. However, the kibbutz, in the 
course of its development, discovered that 
it is more practicable and fair to grant such 
preference to chaverim of long standing over 
those who are relatively new, who have not 
formed as solid a bond with the kibbutz, 
and who are more likely to leave should 
social or economic conditions become more 
difficult. Vetek prevails in all but the young- 
est kibbutzim, and very rarely does it gen- 
erate the feeling of malcontent displayed by 
my American friend. 

The question of privacy and individual 
freedom in the kibbutz is a very basic one. 
Very often, the degrees to which each com- 
mune chooses to control or supervise the 
private lives of its members is dependent 
upon the temperament of that particular 
group. Some kibbutzim have found it more 
discreet to allot a certain amount of spend- 
ing money to each chaver, rather than have 
him run to the mazkirut every time he 
desires something for his personal use. The 
system of common ownership of clothing, 
for example, has in some places been modi- 
fied so that certain items, while theoretically 
communal property, in effect constitute the 
personal belongings of each chaver. 

As a general rule, the kibbutz makes an 
effort to train its members for jobs suited 
to their individual preferences. What some- 
times happens is that the needs of the kib- 
butz conflict with the desires of a particular 
chaver. In such cases the mazkirut, and ulti- 
mately the asefat chaverim, is forced into a 
Solomon’s choice between the happiness and 
self-fulfillment of one person and the eco- 
nomic requirements of the community. One 
such incident, which occurred in a kibbutz 
of the B’er Tuvia area, illustrates the serious- 
ness of this problem: 

Two young men, both chaverim of fairly 
long standing, had their hearts set upon 
studying water-engineering at the Haifa 
Technion. The kibbutz, with its limited re- 
sources, was in a position where it could 
utilize the services of only one engineer— 
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to send out two men for such study would 
strain its economic resources very badly. In 
the end the kibbutz decided to grant this 
request to the one they considered most capa- 
ble. The other one, denied such permission, 
reluctantly decided to leave the kibbutz for 
good and study at the Technion on his own. 
The choice was a heart-breaking one both 
for the kibbutz and for the chaver in ques- 
tion. But the conflict between individual 
and group needs was simply too great to be 
settled by compromise, and thus the un- 
happy decision had to be made. 

Another manifestation of this problem 
occurs in those instances where chaverim 
show artistic inclination. A writer or a 
sculptor, for example, may feel that his hap- 
piness depends upon his devoting himself 
to such work, in spite of the fact that it 
might prove to be of little, if any, economic 
value to the kibbutz. Where a settlement 
is young and struggling to keep its head 
above water, the problem cannot usually be 
solved to the complete satisfaction of both 
the kibbutz and the artist-member. Where 
a commune is more prosperous and well de- 
veloped, however, the aspiring artist may be 
granted a day or two each week to devote 
himself to his art. If the fruits of his labor 
prove to be of great worth, he is often al- 
lowed to spend the entire work-week at his 
chosen profession. The reasons for this are 
clear: First of all, the self-fulfillment of the 
chaver is the responsibility of the entire 
group. Secondly, chalutziut entails not only 
the extraction of life’s basic necessities from 
the soil, but the cultural re-birth of the Jew- 
ish people on their own land. Therefore, 
once the basic economic needs of the kib- 
butz have been met, the role of the artist 
is considered as important as that of the 
carpenter or tractor driver. 

The kibbutz, like almost every other facet 
of contemporary Israeli life, is irrevocably 
intertwined with partisan politics. Until a 
number of years ago, the workers of Pales- 
tine were united under the banner of Mapai, 
a party then containing wide variances in 
opinion among its members as to how so- 


cialism should be implemented and foreign 
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KIBBUTZ: THE IDEAL AND THE FUTURE 


policy run. Internal ideological differences 
eventually became so great that several fac- 
tions broke away to form Mapam, an ex- 
treme left-wing party with strong leanings 
toward Soviet Russia. The split proved to 
be a critical one for the kibbutz movement. 
Antagonism between the two groups, Mapai 
and Mapam, reached such heights that set- 
tlements which had been flourishing for 
years were torn apart by the conflict. In 
Tel-Yosef, the Mapam minority packed up 
and left, joining Kibbutz Beit Hashitta. In 
Beit Hashitta, the Mapai minority left to 
become part of Ayelet Hashachar. Ashdot 
Yaacov was partitioned between the two 
parties. Men and women who had been loyal 
friends for years became bitter enemies. 
Husbands and wives were split apart by the 
war of ideals. Children even broke away 
from their parents, calling them “reactionary 
bourgeoisie or “communist puppets,” which- 
ever the case might be. Even now the con- 
flict has not entirely been resolved. Ein 
Harod, one of the oldest and most prosper- 
ous of the communes, is today barricaded 
and divided among the two groups, each 
almost evenly divided, each carrying on its 
own work without a word to the ideological 
enemy sharing its land. 

There are those who will decry such an 
“unnecessary” incursion of political dissent 
into a way of life traditionally characterized 
by comradeship and brotherly love. Actually, 
such dissent is far more destructive to a 
commune than among city folk, for a reason 
which lies at the heart of the kibbutz idea: 
collective education of the youth. 

A Mapam member and an Orthodox per- 
son, for example, might conceivably live 
side by side in the city in the greatest of 
friendship, enjoying social affairs together 
and partaking of the hospitality of each 
other’s homes. This is possible because after 
the parties are over, the religious man can 
send his son to a yeshiva, while the Mapam- 
nick might just as easily send his child to 
political meetings of his own movement. 
One’s library may be devoted to Talmud, 
and the other’s to Marx and Engels. One 
can teach his son the weekly sedra, while 
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the other nurtures his child on dialectical 
materialism. Each can live his own life ideo- 
logically independent of the other, each 
raising his children as he sees fit. For kib- 
butz to succeed, however, a wide area of 
agreement must exist on certain basic issues. 
A religious kibbutz could not exist for long 
were its children to suddenly reject the idea 
of Kashrut or Shmirat Shabbat. A Mapam 
kibbutz would inevitably be destroyed were 
a faction to arise which would condemn the 
idea of state socialism. It is in this context 
that we must view the split in Ein Harod 
and the other kibbutzim. While we still 
might look with horror upon the wrecking 
of families on account of ideological dis- 
agreements, we can nonetheless understand 
how such things are inevitable in politically 
disunited kibbutzim. The intense closeness 
of communal living precludes the freedom 
of thought and education that seems so vital 
elsewhere. This is not said in condemnation. 
It is a statement of fact which every kib- 
butznick has accepted as an integral part of 
his daily life. 

I had occasion, recently, to visit a kibbutz 
in Upper Galillee where a group of Ameri- 
can and Canadian high-school graduates 
were participating in a work-study course 
sponsored by the Jewish Agency. Despite 
the aching backs and tender muscles that 
had resulted from their introduction to the 
rigors of physical labor, the group seemed 
to be in fine spirits. A few, however, when 
asked about their views on this new way of 
life, expressed a feeling of disappointment. 

“We don’t mind the hard work,” said one 
boy, “but we had expected a lot more 
chalutzic spirit in kibbutz.” 

The boy’s words were not surprising, 
when considered in the light of his back- 
ground. In this case, too, I recalled the time 
of my membership in the Zionist youth 
movement. My picture of kibbutz had been 
that of a place where the men and women 
sang chalutzic songs as they worked together 
in the fields, and danced the hora in the 
dining hall upon their return in the evening. 
While this picture may hold true in regard 
to young kibbutzim, it is certainly out of 
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focus as far as the older, more mature set- 
tlements are concerned. 

Avraham Ben-Shalom, a member of Kib- 
butz Ein Hachoresh, wrote in his book 
Deep Furrows*: “We are human beings who 
carry on a ruthless struggle against our- 
selves.” Chalutziut is expressed only super- 
fically through song and dance; it is lived 
every day in the trials and crises that are 
a part of the maturation of every commune. 
As the settlement grows it begins to encom- 
pass families, with their own peculiar prob- 
lems of adjustment to a communal society. 
And the ultimate test of any kibbutz’s 
success is its ability to contain both familics 
and bachelors within the framework of a 
single social entity. 

When the original romantic enthusiasm 
begins to wear off, and the “chalutzic spirit” 
as conceived by my student friend gives way 
to concern over problems like marriage and 
child-raising, the struggle described by Ben- 
Shalom generally reaches its highest peak. 

In many places, men and women who had 
previously accepted the demands of collec- 
tive living with no signs of strain or dis- 
content, would find their attitudes much 
changed upon marriage within the kibbutz. 
Women, even more than men, found the 
going rough. Many did not like the idea of 
sending their children off to nursery every 
day, of the kibbutz controlling the purchase 
of almost every household item, of being 
dependent upon the group for the family 
clothing issue. The problem of the demand 
for a shift in emphasis from the community 
to the family poses what is probably the 
most important crisis a kibbutz is called 
upon to face. 

In some cases the problem is solved quite 
radically by the transformation of the kib- 
butz into a moshav-shitufi, a comparatively 
new type of settlement which retains some 
of the characteristics of the commune, yet 


*Hashomer Hatzair Press, 1937 
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provides certain innovations desired by the 
family-minded chaverim. The question of 
the moshay-shitufi is bound to arise in al- 
most every kibbutz at a certain stage in its 
development. The seriousness of the prob- 
lem was not minimized by those loyal to the 
kibbutz idea, and it became obvious that 
certain changes had to be made in the 
social structure of the kibbutz in order to 
prevent its giving way completely to the 
moshav-shitufi. In spite of the opposition 
of many old guard ideologists, kibbutz 
slowly evolved into a form of settlement 
which, though maintaining its basic com- 
munal principles, takes into account the 
particular demands of family life. 

Naturally, the extent to which this com- 
promise has been effected has depended 
largely upon the original ideological nature 
of each particular kibbutz. One would 
therefore expect to find more emphasis on 
close family ties among the religious-oriented 
settlements of Kibbutz Dati than among 
those of the left-wing Kibbutz Artzi. In al- 
most all places, however, the struggle which 
Ben Shalom describes as the essence of 
communal life has been resolved by a 
strengthening of the family unit, and its 
development as the basis of the mature 
settlement. 


Kibbutz, then, has managed to survive 
this crisis which threatened its ability to 
maintain itself as a stable and permanent 
way of life. Similarly will it face other crises 
in the future. By constant examination of 
its very own structure, by changing and 
modifying itself to meet new conditions, will 
it be able to keep its basic ideals and prin- 
ciples intact. That kibbutz has turned out 
to be far more than a utopian dream is 
proved by the devotion of its second and 
third generation members—those who were 
born to a communal society, have grown up 
in its midst, and are raising new kibbutz- 
nicks to this day. 
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Memoirs by Harry S. Truman. Volume 
One. Year of Decisions. Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc. 596 pp. $5.00. 


There have been thirty-three Presidents of 
the United States, several of them men of 
great distinction, even in the field of letters. 
But very few have written their memoirs, 
however fragmentary, as President. Harry S. 
Truman belongs to the select group, priv- 
ileged to survive their terms in office and 
able to write of what befell them and our 
world while they held the most exalted and 
responsible position know to mankind. His 
memoirs are important, not only because of 
their uniqueness, but because the book 
deals with some of the most awesome events 
in human history: the aftermath of the 
death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt (alas 
that the only four term President could not 
write his memoirs), the defeat of the Nazi 
regime, the Potsdam Conference, the un- 
leashing of atomic power, the defeat of 
Japan, the trials of the war criminals, the 
birth of the United Nations, the onset of 
the Fair Deal, the first months of the pre- 
lude to the Cold War, the precarious eco- 
nomic and political balance after the war, 
the gigantic industrial struggles, and much 
besides. There are life-like portraits of such 
characters as Churchill, Stalin, Atlee, Bevin, 
Byrnes, Leahy, Marshall, Harriman, Hurley, 
Wallace, Ickes, not to mention Truman 
himself. The most interesting person who 
emerges from the almost 600 pages is Harry 
S. Truman himself, once thought of as one 
of the lesser accidents in the White House 
and now generally regarded as a great Presi- 
dent. 

One will not be able to give a definite 
appraisal of the memoirs until the second 
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volume appears early in 1956; but there is a 
surprising unity and completeness in the 
first volume, artistry even, deriving partly 
from the force of Mr. Truman’s own per- 
sonality, and, also, from the arrangement 
of the material and the fact that only the 
President’s first year in office is included. 
The book starts with the days following the 
sudden death of President Roosevelt; then 
Mr. Truman casts a backward look at his 
own career before he became President— 
his youth, his years of military service in 
World War I, his experiences in the haber- 
dashery business and other ventures, his 
first experience in politics as County Judge 
(a judge who wasn’t a judge or even a 
lawyer!), then as United States Senator, 
his historical contribution as originator and 
chairman of the Truman Committee which 
saved billions of dollars in war production 
efforts, the events leading to his nomination 
as Vice-President in place of the contro- 
versial Henry A. Wallace. After this auto- 
biographical detour, he returns to the 
epochal events during the rest of his first 
year as President. Interspersed in the volume 
are the folksy letters he sent to his aged 
mother and his sister. These mark a dra- 
matic contrast with the state papers which are 
often cited at length, and enhance the hu- 
man values in the volume, as do the excerpts 
from conversations between highly placed 
persons and Mr. Truman’s incisive com- 
ments on men and events. This is a sober 
chronicle with flashes of humor and philos- 
ophy. 

Certain things become unmistakably 
clear. Despite his fervent admiration for 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Truman was from 
the outset determined to be President in 
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his own right. The surest recipe for disaster 
for anyone, no matter how highly placed or 
secure he imagined himself to be, was to do 
or say anything which indicated that he 
thought he was independent of the Presi- 
dent and could set national policy on his 
own. It was not simply a personal matter. 
Mr. Truman had such respect, nay, rever- 
ence, for the office of the President that he 
made certain that all men close to him 
shared that attitude. He was a warm-blooded 
and humble human being, but he rose to 
greatness in his unswerving loyalty to the 
highest concepts of office. Sympathetic as 
he was to labor, he could slap down a John 
L. Lewis or a railroad brotherhood leader 
when he believed that the national interests 
required it. 

It is also clear that he understood the 
implications of Soviet policy from the mo- 
ment he took over. He was on his guard 
to protect America and free institutions gen- 
erally. It is utterly false to say, with the 
prevaricating McCarthy wing of fanatics, 
that he was fooled by the Russians. He knew 
with whom he was dealing, and the record 
indicates that, in the circumstances, he 
achieved many successes. 

The greatest aim and achievement of Mr. 
Truman, both as President and as man, was 
the building of the United Nations. He, like 
President Roosevelt before him, wanted to 
make a substantial contribution to ridding 
the world of the continuing disaster of war- 
fare and international rivalries. He hated 
Soviet policy because he felt that it made 
the achievement of real peace and true 
internationalism so difficult. He had a nat- 
ural affinity for all who struggled for peace, 
freedom and prosperity. 

This is a work that should be read by 
friend and foe of President ‘Truman, adher- 
ents and opponents of the Democratic Party. 
It is the very heart of history. 

Eimer Gertz 





Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Science. 
Volume VIII, edited by Koppel S. Pinson. 
Yiddish Scientific Institute. 303 pp. $4.00. 


The literature on the epoch of the Jewish 
catastrophe, 1933-1945, when about 6,000,- 
000 European Jews, nearly half the Jewish 
population of the world at that time, were 
exterminated, multiplies, and will no doubt 
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mount and mount with the years; nothing 
like it, nothing remotely like it had ever 
before taken place in human history. Neither 
is there any doubt that all future investi- 
gators will have to rely heavily upon the 
documents assembled by Yivo. 


The present volume is devoted entirely 
to the ghastly years 1933-1945, and one can 
say at once that more sound and solid infor- 
mation about that period is to be obtained 
herein than in any other single volume. It 
is a sort of encyclopedic digest of the sub- 
ject, excellently written and organized. Per- 
haps the most moving and revealing chapter 
in the book is the very first, “A Diary of 
the Nazi Ghetto in Vilna,” by the cele- 
brated scholar Zelig Kalmanovitch, 1881- 
1943, who perished in an extermination 
camp in Esthonia. His diary was kept largely 
in Hebrew, interspersed with Yiddish, and 
is an astounding record of keenness of ob- 
servation and almost incredible calmness 
under the most harrowing conditions. The 
Diary has already aroused heated controversy 
about the “rightness” of Kalmanovitch’s 
calmness, but no one has questioned its 
high historic and literary appeal. 

There are other fine articles on such mat- 
ters as “Epidemics and Mortality in the 
Warsaw Ghetto, 1939-1942,” “Social Dif- 
ferentiation in the German Concentration 
Camps,” and “The Last Days of German 
Jewry in the Third Reich,” by Isaiah Trunk, 
W. Glicksman, and Bruno Blau. There are 
also first rate discussions of the resistance 
of the Jews in France and Greece by L. 
Poliakov, Zanvel Diamant, and Isaac Kabeli. 
These three authors point out the difference 
in methods employed by the Nazis in West- 
ern Europe as compared to their methods 
in Eastern Europe. They were far more bru- 
tal in the East and a trifle more “lenient” 
in the West, for they realized that the “Ary- 
an” population of the West was far more 
friendly to the Jews — and, then, of course, 
there were less Jews in the West than in 
the East and hence were less of a “prob- 
lem” to the Nazis. 

A special word must be said about Hugo 
Valentin’s article on the “Rescue and Re- 
lief Activities in Behalf of Jewish Victims 
of Nazism in Scandinavia.” The Christian 
world of Europe, to its shame, was long in 
awakening to the unGodliness of the Nazi 
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atrocities; most of them by their silence 
lent their assent, and yet many, especially 
after the invasion of Denmark, labored hero- 
ically to save Jews from the Nazi extermi- 
nation camps. The people of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden deserve particular com- 
mendation for this work. Professor Valentin, 
who teaches history at the University of 
Upsala in Sweden, deals with this matter 
in a first-rate manner, and his article is one 
of the most informative in a volume that 
merits only praise for its all-round excellence. 
CuarLes ANGOFF 


The Age of Reform: From Bryan to FDR, 
by Richard Hofstadter. Alfred A. Knopf. 
328 pp. $5.00. 


This is a fresh and perceptive treatment 
of the reform movement in the United 
States. Professor Hofstadter has probed 
deeply into the political myths and realities 
of the period 1890-1940 and has come up 
with conclusions quite unlike those of his 
predecessors. In his evaluation of the Popu- 
list movement he breaks new ground and 
gives emphasis to facets of the reform agita- 
tion previously unperceived. He stresses the 
pervasive influence of what he terms the 
agrarian myth—the common belief that 
farming is a basic and self-sufficient way of 
life and therefore superior to urban exist- 
ence. The truth is, of course, that during 
the second half of the 19th century the 
farmer had taken “from business society its 
acquisitive goals and speculative temper, but 
he was still practicing the competitive indi- 
vidualism that the most advanced sectors of 
industry and finance had outgrown.” More- 
over, ever since the Civil War he was func- 
tioning in a market of falling prices and 
trying vainly to make up for it by overex- 
tending himself. The resulting distress in 
farming communities was painful to observe. 
In making this point, among others, Pro- 
fessor Hofstadter tends to belittle the con- 
tributing effect of industrial and financial 
corporations to the plight of the Midwestern 
farmer. 

It is no doubt true, as Professor Hof- 
stadter implies, that most Populist farmers 
were more interested in economic relief than 
in social reform. Parochial, ignorant, credu- 
lous, they readily accepted the panacea of 
free silver and execrated the defenders of 
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the gold standard. Incidentally, Professor 
Hofstadter calls attention to their anti- 
semitic prejudice. Because certain interna- 
tional bankers were Jewish, the Jew became 
the money villain to many Populists. De- 
spite these seamy aspects of the movement, 
it cannot be denied that among its leaders 
were genuine liberals and that its 1892 plat- 
form was a landmark in programmatic 
reform. 

After 1896 the impulse to reform came 
from the cities. The social excrescences of 
an expanding and unbridled industrialism 
caused a number of young Americans, who 
had grown up on the teachings of Christian 
ethics and democratic ideals, to cry out for 
social justice. These “spiritual sons of the 
Mugwumps” became the journalistic “muck- 
takers,” the preachers of a social gospel, the 
civic reformers, and the intellectual idealists 
of the 1900’s. Professor Hofstadter deals at 
length and incisively with the agitation of 
these liberals which culminated in the vic- 
torious showing of the 1912 election. He 
analyzes the contributions and shortcomings 
of these liberals and maintains that their 
striving toward a standard of moral abso- 
lutism led them into a political morass. 

He stretches his thesis when he points to 
the irony of free enterprise having been 
championed by both Wilson liberals and 
conservative opponents of the New Deal. 
The irony evaporates when one recalls that 
the Progressives of the 1910’s argued for the 
freedom of enterprise that enabled the indi- 
vidual American to achieve economic inde- 
pendence while the conservatives of the 
1930’s cynically employed the shibboleth of 
free enterprise as a weapon against govern- 
ment efforts to improve the public welfare. 
Equally overemphatic is his assertion that by 
1916 most Progressives favored Theodore 
Roosevelt’s agitation for military prepared- 
ness. This was true only of the Colonel’s 
handful, if vocal, followers whose liberalism 
was only a pale reflection of their leader’s 
political pragmatism. Until the very outbreak 
of war in 1917 the real leaders of liberal 
Americans were the pacifistic Jane Addams 
and Senators La Follette and Norris—whom 
the author considers exceptions with no 
following. One need only recall Norris’s 
enthusiastic reception in his home state after 
he had voted against the declaration of war 
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to realize that many Progressives remained 
liberal and pacifist — if too intimidated to 
have made themselves heard. 

In his discussion of the New Deal Profes- 
sor Hofstadter stresses its differences in aim 
and policy from those of the earlier Progres- 
sive movement. He points out, among other 
things, that while previous reform parties 
began during periods of prosperity and 
sought greater equality of distribution, the 
New Deal arose out of the depths of severe 
depression and had to concern itself with an 
economic emergency. Circumstances forced 
New Dealers to experiment legislatively in 
their effort to stimulate industrial recovery. 
This resort to economic pragmatism, he con- 
cludes, tended to negate the ideal of moral 
absolutism of their Progressive predecessors. 
On close examination, however, this dis- 
crepancy is more apparent than real. The 
ideal of social welfare motivated the major- 
ity of reformers in both groups. In fact, a 
number of outstanding New Dealers, men 
like Norris and Ickes and Brandeis, were 
equally prominent liberals a generation 
earlier. 

In his effort to establish differences of 
principle and emphasis Professor Hofstadter 
has overstressed them. Nevertheless his book 
is a work of serious scholarship and keen 
analysis. It provides a sharply realistic and 
highly provocative study of the American 
reform movement, and it is written with 
uncommon clarity and vigor. 

Cnaries A. Mapison 

The Jewish People Past and Present, Vol- 
ume IV. 300 Years of Jewish Life in the 
United States. Jewish Encyclopedic Hand- 
books, Inc. 480 Two Column pp., photos, 
plates, charts, $10.00. 


The American Jewish Tercentenary had 
been the occasion for the publication of a 
number of books dealing with the historv 
of American Jewry. The above volume is 
one of the last of these. Like its predecessors, 
it is a collective work in which various 
aspects of the period, the historical, socio- 
economic development, the growth of politi- 
cal and social movements, of communal life, 
of religious movements and trends, of Amer- 
ican Jewish scholarship, Hebrew Literature, 
and Yiddish Culture, as well as American 
Jewry’s part in assisting Jews abroad, are 
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presented by scholars and authorities in their 
respective fields. This joint endeavor results 
in a broad and variegated canvas. Particular 
emphasis is put on the latter period of the 
past seventy years of mass immigration of 
almost two and a half million Eastern and 
Central European Jews while the “history” 
up to that point is presented in one brief 
essay, even though much of the actual his- 
tory of the Jews in this country is to be 
found, dealt with from different angles, in 
succeeding articles. On the whole these 
essays have the great merit of not only pro- 
viding important information but of analyz- 
ing the sociological and social-psychological 
processes involved. There is, however, too 
much falling back into the old-style Jewish 
history writing, of black and white, of the 
history of personalities rather than of his- 
torical events. After the Great Catastrophe 
even the horrors of the Inquisition have 
been dwarfed, and the martyrdom of its 
victims can no longer be said to be unparal- 
leled. On the other hand, the beginnings of 
Jewish settlement in this country coincided 
with a bright chapter in Western European 
Jewish history, that of the flowering Jewish 
community in Amsterdam, in the commer- 
cially and politically advanced Dutch repub- 
lic; and it was possible only through this 
historical circumstance. Much valuable sta- 
tistical material on socio-economic stratifica- 
tion and on the background of the successive 
immigrant groups is contained in Jacob 
Lestschinsky’s article “The Economic and 
Social Development of American Jewry”; 
his statement that both the apex (the very 
rich) and the base, the latter nearly almost, 
are missing in the economic pyramid is 
significant. However, inasmuch as there ex- 
ists an extreme paucity of data, and those 
which are available for the more recent 
epoch are either of small-town communities 
or, with one single exception, are dated, 
some reservations as to his conclusions are 
to be made. Lestschinsky, who is an out- 
standing authority in his field, is too much 
inclined to interpret the present-day eco- 
nomic pattern of American Jewry in accord- 
ance with those of the past or even to take 
that of pre-Hitler Germany (whereby their 
role is overemphasized) as a model and thus 
to infer that the shift from manual labor 
tends to commerce and trade and the “ib- 
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eral” (independent) professions. The fact 
is that no thorough studies on more recent 
and more diversified occupational patterns 
and trends, in particular of native-born 
American Jews one third of whom are esti- 
mated to be college graduates (H. L. Lurie’s 
article, p. 240), have been made. Therefore, 
unless we have more detailed information 
we should be cautious in drawing general 
conclusions, above all those which fall in 
line with long-standing stereotypes. 

The great process of Jewish mass immi- 
gration from Eastern Europe, mainly from 
the 1880's to the first decades of the present 
century is authentically presented in the 
two articles “The Jewish Labor Movement” 
(Abraham Menes) and “Yiddish Culture in 
the United States” (Samuel Niger) which 
are mutually complementary, and _particu- 
larly valuable in that they are based, espe- 
cially the latter, on a wealth of Yiddish 
material otherwise not available in English. 
The epos of the joint effort of the immi- 
grant group, the avant-garde of intellectuals, 
socialists and students, in establishing them- 
selves economically — in the transfer of their 
own culture and in interaction with social 
and political movements in Europe — may 
serve as a positive example of immigrant 
group adjustment which, under changing 
patterns not only preserved a distinct cul- 
ture and a “historical political conscious- 
ness” (a point referred to by Max M. Danish 
in his account of “The Jewish Labor Move- 
ment—Facts and Prospects”) but also made 
a contribution in the labor movement to the 
country as a whole. 

The aspects of social stratification, the gap 
and “social distance” between the different 
immigrant groups, the process of accultura- 
tion, as well as the various facets of Jewish 
identification are analyzed with keen social- 
psychological insight in Dr. Lurie’s compre- 
hensive survey on “Jewish Communal Life 
in the United States” which in part is closely 
telated to the story of “Political and Social 
Movements and Organizations” (Philip 
Friedman), in itself a major expression of 
the history and development of American 
Jewry, their ideological orientation, response 
to the destinies of Jews abroad, and partici- 
pation in general Jewish movements. The 
practical manifestation of this solidarity is 
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impressively surveyed in Dr. Marc Wisch- 
nitzer’s article “The Impact of American 
Jewry on Jews Abroad—Philanthropic and 
Political.” One of the most striking features 
of the more recent developments as revealed 
in the various monographs is the gradual 
lessening of differences, socially, culturally, 
in ideological emphases (both the shock of 
the Great Catastrophe and the establish- 
ment of the state of Israel almost exclusively 
focussed the interest toward the same direc- 
tions) as well as in religious trends. While 
the Reform movement, under the influence 
of German philosophical idealistic thought, 
advocated in the Pittsburgh Platform of 
1885, the abandoning of rituals and tradi- 
tions to its widest extreme, the borderlines 
between Reform and Conservative Judaism, 
even though remaining distinct, have of late 
become less marked and a return to religious 
symbols and observances by Reformers is 
being noted (Jacob Agus). 

The changing pattern of American Jewry 
is reflected in another trend —the dimin- 
ishing needs for basic social welfare, and 
the diversion of communal funds for socio- 
cultural needs( Lurie, p. 221-22). This shift 
implies a definite challenge for providing 
a profound basis and direction to these cul- 
tural activities in filling the vacuum which 
exists with regard to Jewish scholarship and 
research, if the consciousness of Jewish his- 
torical continuity and solidarity is to be 
preserved and Jewish cultural life is to be 
deepened. At the end of his survey on 
“American Jewish Scholarship,” Joshua 
Trachtenberg points this out in posing the 
question whether “the largest and wealthiest 
Jewish community in the world . . . matured 
sufficiently . . . to devote its great capacities 
to enlarging the opportunities (as to) pro- 
vide the facilities and means whereby Jewish 
learning can be productively pursued.” It 
is also in that sense that 300 Years of Jewish 
Life, in the broad panorama it provides, 
equally reveals the gap between the available 
information and that which has remained 
undone so far, which is so poignantly ex- 
pressed in the concluding section of Dr. 
Trachtenberg’s article and his “wish” — that 
is with a challenge to the fourth century of 
American Jewry, the community at large. 


Tont OELSNER 
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MEMOIRS 
by HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Year of Decisions, Volume I 


Years of Trial and Hope, Volume I 


The most important Presidential memoirs ever published are both 
a warm, human record of a humble man from Missouri who became 
the Chief Executive and a stirring record of one of history’s most 
momentous decades. ‘The man who made some of contemporary his- 
tory’s most awesome decisions here records his early days, his letters 
to his mother, the days of Churchill-Molotov-Truman, the U.N., 
Potsdam, the A-Bomb, the Japanese surrender. Volume One: Year 
of Decisions, $5. Special gift set price; through December 31, 1955, 
$8.50 the set with handsome gift card for second volume to be 
published February, 1956. 





“There was greatness in the man, and the flavor of the greatness comes 
over into the book.” 


Allan Nevins 
Tue New York TIMES 
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Marjorie Morningstar 
by HERMAN WOUK 


The new book by the author of The Caine Mutiny is completely different 
in plot and setting than the great best selling war novel, completely like 
it in marvelous readability, humor, compassion, suspense. The story of a 
young girl and the shattering love affair that brought her to womanhood 
is a big novel, ranging from New York, to Paris, the Catskills, Switzerland 
and suburbia. Marjorie Morningstar is a woman, not a book, and you will 
never forget her. $4.95 


‘tis completely unlike The Caine Mutiny, but it is a novel fully as 
sound, engrossing, and honorable . . . It tells its long story with convic- 
tion and deep insight; its feeling for people is warm and understanding; 
and it is eminently readable.” , 

, —Chicago Tribune 


‘tis the novel of the year to this reviewer . .. Herman Wouk has pub- 
lished four novels and it is now clear that he possesses the magic gift 
which, for want of a better term we call readability. Kipling, Conrad, 
Maugham, all the great storytellers had it. Mr. Wouk displays it to the 
full . . . Marjorie Morningstar (conveys) a deep sense of the ebb and 
flow of human existence, the tug and stress of age-old instincts, the 


universality of human experience.” , 
: P —EFRNEST CADY, Columbus Dispatch 


‘tis Herman Wouk’s most solid achievement to date, a major novel 
about a nice girl . . . (Marjorie) is the classic American heroine, and it 
is part of Wouk’s triumph that he has made real what might have been 
a banal character, or even a symbol . . . everywoman’s self-image, and 
SOE GE ener - MEYER LEVIN, Saturday Review 
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The Field of Yiddish, Studies in Yiddish 
Language, Folklore and Literature. Edited 
by Uriel Weinreich. Publications of the 
Linguistic Circle of New York, No. 3. 317 
pp- $5.00. 


This collective volume is the first work 
of its kind in English which covers, as the 
title suggests, the vast field of Yiddish lin- 
guistics, folklore, metrics and literature. It 
contains contributions from veterans in the 
field (like W. Weinreich, J. Joffe, S. Birmn- 
baum) and of young scholars, and it rep- 
resents present-day Yiddish scholarship in 
America and abroad. The number of foreign 
contributions is indeed impressive; they 
come from Switzerland, Israel, England, 
Holland and Austria. Thus in this book we 
find Yiddish scholarship at its best, although 
the quality of the contributions is very un- 
even. They range from broad historical and 
descriptive problems to specific, particular 
subjects, and show a diversity of approach 
and of style indicative of various schools, 
traditions and competence. It is impossible 
in a review of this size to exhaust the variety 
of subjects discussed in this volume. This 
reviewer will make mention of the major 
contributions which he finds of particular 
interest and which reflect some of the meth- 
ods and problems with which present-day 
Yiddish scholarship is concerned. 

In a synchronic study, “Stress and Word- 
Structure in Yiddish,” Uriel Weinreich at- 
tempts to define the word in terms of stress 
(“the phonic word”) and to relate the word 
thus defined to the word defined by other 
criteria (“the grammatical word”). Of par- 
ticular significance is his distinction and 
specification of the various functions of 
stress. At the center of this study is the 
problem of the Yiddish phonemic stress 
(morpheme differentiating stress) and of 
the constructive stress (the stress of mor- 
pheme sequences or of constructions). The 
predictable types of stress relationships in 
morphological constructions are contrasted 
with the stress in free syntactic sequences. 
Pause and juncture are adduced as comple- 
mentary criteria in establishing word boun- 
daries, but they are treated rather sketchily. 
The discussion of the grammatical word and 
its relation to the phonic word is, however, 
overburdened by an historical and polemic 
outline of older views on the problem. 
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Weinteich’s article is an excellent example 
of the structuralist approach to a specific 
Yiddish problem, and it goes beyond the 
limits of Yiddish linguistics proper. 

Yudel Mark’s article, which deals with the 
frequency of Hebrew words in Yiddish, is 
primarily of pedagogical interest, purporting 
to provide students of Yiddish with the core 
of Hebrew words liable to occur in any 
Yiddish text. According to the author’s com- 
putations the number is remarkably low: 
5.38% Hebraisms among 3 million running 
words. 

Among the most fascinating articles in 
the volume is Max Weinreich’s contribu- 
tion, “Prehistory and Early History of Yid- 
dish.” Although the central theme of this 
study is the position of the Hebrew compo- 
nent in Yiddish, and in particular the history 
of the Hebrew vocalism as it is reconstructed 
in its pre-Yiddish variants on the basis of 
philological and linguistic research, the arti- 
cle has a great deal more to offer. Among 
the various problems with which it deals, of 
particular interest are the delimitation and 
periodization of the Jewish subculture and 
language areas (Romance, Arabic, Greek, 
Slavic, Germanic); the question of styles 
and of their hierarchy, which relates directly 
to the specific position of Hebrew, the 
“Joshenhakodesh” in the languages of the 
Jews. The author’s conclusion on the pro- 
nunciation of the Early Yiddish u (as y) 
and on the acceptance of the Tiberias pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew Kibbus, throws 
new light on the more general problem of 
Yiddish as a fusion language. 


J. Joffe’s article on the origin of Yiddish 
dialects discusses mainly Western Yiddish 
and Knaanic (Slavic), and is primarily con- 
cerned with the chronology of vocalic 
changes on the basis of old Yiddish texts. 
One must, however, question the correctness 
of Joffe’s linguistic interpretations (cf. his 
discussion of the vocalic triangle). 

The article of Birnbaum likewise deals 
with historical problems. The thesis he ex- 
poses are that Yiddish stems from various 
medieval German dialects and not directly 
from Middle High German, and that stand- 
ard Yiddish is based on the southern dialect 
of Eastern Yiddish. Whereas the first thesis 
belongs by now to the axioms of Yiddish 
scholarship, the second is highly question- 
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able. For although the standard language 
retains grammatical features of the southern 
dialect, its phonology is doubtless that of 
the “Lithuanian” u dialect. 

The article by B. Hrushowski on “Free 
Rhythms in Modern Yiddish Poetry” is not 
only one of the most inspiring essays on 
Yiddish metrics, but in step with studies on 
poetic language in the best Formalist tra- 
dition. The author discusses the rhythm and 
stanza types of the Yiddish folksong from 
an historical and synchronic point of view, 
he indicates the correspondence of their 
patterns to the structure of Yiddish, deals 
with the problem of interference of other 
prosodic systems (in particular of German, 
of popular and literary Russian), and gives 
a survey of various rhythmic or tonic types 
in modern Yiddish poetry. There is no need 
to point out omissions of certain prosodic 
phenomena (like that of the intonation 
contours), since the material offered and 
the problems tackled are broad, stimulating 
and pioneering. 

The volume contains also a lengthy arti- 
cle on Sainéan’s contribution to Yiddish 
linguistics, two articles on lexical problems 
in Western Yiddish, a number of short 
philological and of folkloristic essays, and, 
finally, literary bibliographies to the works 
of the Yiddish classics. 

In conclusion, this is a volume in which 
the non-Yiddish specialist in linguistics and 
folklore (for whom it is primarily destined) 
will find a wealth of material and of prob- 
lems pertinent also to general linguistics and 
to fields other than Yiddish, and the layman 
with a serious interest in Yiddish, a store- 
house of vast and varied information. 

Epwarp STANKIEWICZ 


Yossele Rosenblatt, by Samuel Rosenblatt. 
Farrar, Straus and Young, New York, 1954. 
371 pp. $4.50. 


This is the story of a restless man. 

It is also the story of a phenomenally 
gifted singer, a true sheliach tzibur, a Jew 
kind and generous, pious and devout, a 
witty man, a cantor whose career was con- 
sistently ascendant until his fortieth year, 
and whose life thereafter was a vain struggle 
to remove the onus of a large debt which he 
had incurred in all innocence, a performer 
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who at one time could command a fee of 
$15,000 for three days of High Holiday 
Services and in one year could earn $70,000, 
yet a few short years later be compelled in 
destitution to borrow $250.00 from a seam- 
stress whom his wife had befriended. 

There is a key to the behavior and charac- 
ter of most individuals, which, once grasped, 
unlocks the secret of motivation, achieve- 
ment, success or failure. In the case of 
Yossele Rosenblatt there are apparently self- 
evident reasons for his change of congrega- 
tion, his far-flung travels, his entry into new 
and untried fields; the fact that two weeks 
was the most he could “take” of his family’s 
summer vacations at the sea-shore may be 
meaningful. But the truly basic explanation 
for these actions, beyond the superficially 
good and evident reasons is to be found in 
his inherent restlessness. It is this quality 
which explains the pattern of his life, plac- 
ing otherwise contradictory actions in a con- 
sistent and intelligible context. 

Yossele Rosenblatt was born May 9, 1882, 
in Byelawa Tzerkov, about fifty miles south 
of Kiev. His father was a Baal Tefillah and 
the family numbered among its members 
such important figures in liturgical music 
as Nissi Belzer and Yerucham the Short. 
The strong chassidic influence of his early 
associations was a dominant force in his 
musical and personal development. He was 
a child prodigy, who, from the age of four, 
assisted his father in the chanting of the 
services. Shortly thereafter he and his father 
traveled throughout Eastern Europe, through 
cities large and small. His first permanent 
post assumed at Munkacs, Hungary, in 1900 
was partially responsible for his marriage, 
since having a wife was a necessary prerequi- 
site for a position in an orthodox Synagogue. 
Positions in Hamburg and Pressburg fol- 
lowed. His reputation had spread to Amer- 
ica, and in 1910 he was engaged by the First 
Hungarian Congregation in New York. In 
1918 Companini, musical director of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company offered him 
an opera contract at $1,000 a performance. 
This Cantor Rosenblatt refused, since he 
felt the career of an opera singer “was not 
compatible with the role of a functionary 
of the Synagogue.” As a result of this offer, 
however, he embarked on a concert career 
in addition to his cantorial duties which 
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took him on European and South American 
as well as on transcontinental tours. 

In 1922, yielding to the siren promises of 
two unprincipled promoters, he mistakenly 
allowed himself to become responsibly in- 
volved as the head of a weekly publication 
“The Light of Israel.” By 1925 the project 
had gone so far into debt that he was com- 
pelled to file a petition in bankruptcy, list- 
ing a deficit of $191,719.00. In an attempt 
to pay at least part of his debts, he, who 
had previously refused the offer of the Chi- 
cago Opera director, became a vaudeville 
“act.” He appeared as what is known as a 
“single,” singing four or five songs at each 
performance, but not performing on the 
Sabbath. As best he could under the circum- 
stances, he attempted to maintain the dig- 
nity of his position and his calling. With 
some show of pride his biographer writes: 
“His name was mentioned with such celeb- 
tities of the variety stage as Paul Whiteman, 
Gilda Gray, Houdini, and the Fuller Danc- 
ers—” (p. 27). With the depression of 
1930 his fortunes declined, and an invita- 
tion to participate in a film to be made in 
Israel offered a welcome opportunity to 
leave the United States. While making this 
film, he died of a heart attack and was 
buried in Israel, a land which he had cher- 
ished in his dreams and loved in its reality. 

It is a simple fact and no exaggeration 
to say that no cantor in the whole history 
of Jewish music was as widely known to 
both Jews and non-Jews as Yossele Rosen- 
blatt. His travels and his one hundred and 
twenty-two recordings made his name famil- 
iar the world over. His lyric tenor was a 
truly remarkable voice, exceptional in range 
and quality, with an incomparable colora- 
tura in its upper and falsetto register. His 
liturgical compositions, while generally vir- 
tuosic works adapted to his particular voice, 
are among the better examples of the East 
European tradition. He was a master of 
improvisation and interpretation, of sogachts, 
who sincerely felt the text he was chanting, 
not only in a personal-aesthetic way, but in 
terms of his people. Truly, he prayed not 
only to them but for them. He was a phe- 
nomena that will never occur in America 
again, for the conjunction of the time, the 
place and the man was a concomitance that 
could not possibly recur. By the early dec- 
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ades of the twentieth century a large number 
of East European Jews had migrated to 
America. They constituted an as yet unas- 
similated immigrant mass with the memories 
of past persecutions behind and the uncer- 
tainties of a new future before them. The 
joys, the longings, the sorrows and the hopes 
of this group found their ideal interpreter 
in this cantor whose unquestioned piety 
was an attestation of his sincerity in prayer 
and in chant. His congregations heard him 
not as detached aesthetic connoisseurs, not 
as dreamily nostalgic listeners carried back- 
ward in time, but as actual participants in 
a musical ritual which combined a religious 
experience with the conscious pleasure im- 
plicit in hearing a magnificant singer. 

The author of this biography is Cantor 
Rosenblatt’s eldest son, Rabbi of Beth 
Tfiloh Congregation in Baltimore and a 
faculty member of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. The book is interestingly written with 
a large number of revealing anecdotes and 
critical quotations. The style, however, 
ranges from the painfully colloquial to the 
pedestrian. Many sentences give one the 
impression of having been conceived in an 
idiomatic Yiddish (or Hebrew) and trans- 
lated into an unidiomatic English. In in- 
stances where there is an obvious attempt 
to capture a typical Yiddish flavor, the 
procedure is its own justification; in other 
instances, the result is a not too happy one. 
More careful editing would have corrected 
some obvious grammatical gaucheries, and 
revised sentences of which the following is 
but one example: “Furthermore, 1933 was 
for Palestine, thanks to the influx into the 
country, since the rise of Hitler, of wealthy 
German Jews, a boom year” (p. 338). 

“No son can write with absolute detach- 
ment about a father he has loved,” writes 
Rabbi Rosenblatt. Yet, even if an utter 
objectivity is lacking, it is more than com- 
pensated for by the warmth and under- 
standing of this absorbing narration. 

The closing paragraph of the book: 

“Several years ago a young cantor referred 
to himself as “Yossele Rosenblatt the third.’ 
“Why the third?’ asked a person who read 
the announcement. “The reason is,’ replied 
the cantor, ‘that there has never been a 
second.’ ” 

Lron STEIN 
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BLESSED IS 
THE LAND 


by LOUIS ZARA 


A sample of the excited critical 


acclaim for Louis Zara’s trium- 
phant Tercentenary novel of the 
first Jewish settlers in New Am- 


sterdam. 


“One of the great historical novels 


of our time!” 
—Boston Herald 
* * 

“We hasten to acclaim Blessed Is 
The Land. With consummate skill, 
Zara recalls to life these lusty adven- 
turers who lived three centuries ago, 
men and women whose sorrows are 
universal and whose joys are con- 
tagious.” : . 

—Chicago Tribune 
* * 

“Highly recommended as an histor- 

ical novel of permanence.” 


—Library Journal 





BLESSED IS 
THE LAND 
by LOUIS ZARA 


$3.95 at all bookstores 





CROWN 
PUBLISHERS 


New Yorx 
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Esther, by Nathaniel Norsen Weinreb. 
Doubleday. 316 pp. $3.95. 


Nathaniel Norsen Weinreb, who spent 
some time as a story analyst for a motion 
picture studio, has put his experience to 
good use in his novel based on the biblical 
book of Esther. With the characteristic wis- 
dom of their trade, his jacketeers have unerr- 
ingly emphasized the book’s most glaring 
virtue: his story, they write, is “told with all 
the vigorous color and sweep of Cinema- 
scope.” 

His reinterpretation of the biblical story 
is made up of a series of comfortable modern 
stereotypes conveniently arranged for the 
camera man and director, who ought to 
jump at the invitation he has given them. 
Their work is all but done; the scenes are 
blocked to the smallest detail of movement, 
the settings are meticulously specified, and 
the action of the story is swept to an ac- 
ceptably dramatic climax. Mr. Weinreb has 
failed to give casting instructions, but the 
physical descriptions of his characters are 
so complete that there is little doubt about 
whom he would choose it he had the chance. 
Central casting will know. 

The story, as he tells it, is a fanciful em- 
bellishment of the stark biblical parable. 
The motivations of Ahasuerus, Vashti, 
Esther, Mordecai, and a minor character 
named Memucan who is here blown up to 
a figure of considerable size, are all made 
clear as day. The trouble is that the clarifi- 
cation has been accomplished in the dreari- 
est sort of modern terms. Mr. Weinreb has 
added a great deal to the story of Esther, 
but in doing so has robbed it of the 
primitive quality which is its essence. The 
characterization of Haman is a notable dem- 
onstration of the facile superficiality of Mr. 
Weinreb’s thinking. Not only does Haman 
look like Hitler, but also he is liberally sprin- 
kled with an application of the author’s con- 
fused ideas about abnormal psychology, and 
he is all fitted out with an up-to-date gang 
of storm troopers known as the Whips, a 
cupboard full of fancy uniforms and a gen- 
uine swastika. 

This deliberate and theatrical mixing up 
of biblical and modern symbols is anything 
but poetic, but it is still not so offensive as 
the easy, commonplace personality analysis 
which Mr. Weinreb has performed upon 
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Esther. Esther may not be a figure of truly 
heroic proportions, and there are students 
of biblical lore who maintain that she was 
no better than she should be. But Mr. 
Weinreb has added nothing to her stature. 
At his hands she emerges as a twentieth- 
century cliche — the aggressive, intellectual 
woman with a strong fear of being domi- 
nated by the opposite sex, the sort of girl 
who seems to burn with idealism but who, 
in the end, is moved to social action only 
when she is personally threatened: 

“For the first time she was able to look 
at Haman with the realization that she was 
facing a personal enemy, one who sought 
her life as an individual, wanted her death 
in particular.” 

Actually, there is probably no amount of 
plot manipulation that could make the story 
of Esther anything but a tale of primitive 
vengeance. This being so, the unaffected, 
unrationalized version of the Old Testament 
is infinitely to be preferred to Mr. Weinreb’s 
diluted brimstone. And it is poetry. 

BEVERLY FIeLps 

Ecrits des condamnes a mort sous l’occupa- 
tion allemande. Writings of the Condemned 
by Michael Borwicz. 276 pps., Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, Paris. 800 fres. 


The literature on the German occupation 
of Europe is seemingly endless. Even bibli- 
ographies on this topic, compiled a few 
years ago, are out of date today. The mate- 
tial for a definitive work on the whole prob- 
lem or on some important features of it — 
such as concentration camps or the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising — is far from being compiled 
or edited. In the world of fiction Hersey’s 
The Wall will remain a landmark for a long 
time. Martyrs and Fighters, the epic of the 
Warsaw Ghetto, initiated and sponsored by 
the Club of Polish Jews in New York and 
edited by Philip Friedman, is probably the 
must successful attempt to present an an- 
thology of sources of the ghetto uprising in 
popular form. 

. A French publication Ecrits des con- 
‘damnes a mort sous l’occupation allemande 
(1939-1945) by Michael Borwicz, poet, 
writer and historian (a Polish Jew from 
Cracow), published in a collection “L’esprit 
de la Resistance” in 1954, is an extremely 
interesting sociological study on the last 
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writings of people condemned to death by 
the Nazis. It is not limited to Poland or to 
the ghettos. It is a scholarly piece of work 
in which an effort is made to evaluate the 
historical and literary importance of the 
“last writings” from the viewpoint of a 
sociologist. After so many highly emotional 
and subjective presentations, it is good for 
a change to read this detached analysis. 

The main goal of the writings “dans |’anti- 
chambre de la mort” is to leave a last mes- 
sage to those who survive. The social aspect 
of all items (of a very uneven character) is 
paramount: The group wants to give testi- 
mony of its existence in any available way: 
from inscriptions on prison walls to bulky 
manuscripts of novels and scholarly investi- 
gations. Another purpose is to give encour- 
agement to other victims in the unit and to 

The word we can be found on every page: 
we, the oppressed; we, people fighting 
against a common enemy; we, the humanity; 
we, the prisoners. The “we” complex is still 
in existence today, years after the rendezvous 
with death. Many times I have heard Nazi 
victims who came to this country say: “you 
do not understand us. .. .” 

An important feature of the last words is 
to tell the whole truth and only the truth. 
All facts should be registered, the experi- 
ences should not be forgotten. A strong 
appeal to punish the culprits and to make 
the repetition of the crimes impossible is 
the leitmotiv of many pages. It is not a 
desire for revenge pure and simple, it is 
more a belief in the justice of history, the 
belief that their terrible tragedy has some 
higher meaning. . . . There is little con- 
sciousness of creating truly artistic values. 
And still quite a few achievements from 
the artistic point of view can be noted. Some 
young talents emerged, writing for the first 
time in the shadow of imminent death. 
Some survived and became literary figures. 
The condemned show a great attention to 
detail and at the same time a strange indif- 
ference for the form of the total work. 

Contrary to expectations creative writers 
hardly departed from traditional forms; they 
obstinately clung to their cultural heritage. 
Most of the writers tried to express them- 
selves as simply as possible. 

When judgment is passed on the value 
of a work written under such extraordinary 
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conditions two attitudes can be observed: 
either to apply a purely artistic criterion 
because a work has to be looked upon objec- 
tively, without regard to the circumstances 
of its origin, or to disregard artistic require- 
ments and to deal with the item in question 
as with a “human document.” The second 
attitude prevails in Borwicz’s sociological 
study; we have to realize that the bulk of 
the writings consists of “documents.” 

At a time when some people and some 
governments want us to forget ghettos and 
want us to accept again the Germans into 
the circle of civilized nations let us quote 
a part of an appropriate sentence of the 
study: 

. . . “Since we have seen unrepenting murderers 
quoting Goethe and Schiller and boasting at the 
sounds of the music of Beethoven and Mozart, 
before and after their activities in gas chambers . . . 
we, in spite of all, did not cease to appreciate 
Goethe and Schiller, Beethoven and Mozart, but 
we have learned that cultural achievements have 
to be defended incessantly and anew .. .” 


ALFRED BERLSTEIN 


Forbidden Neighbors, by Charles Abrams. 
Harper and Brothers. 404 pp. $5.00. 


“I wants to make your flesh creep.” 
Charles Abrams is entitled to borrow these 
words of Dickens’ Fat Boy, for what he has 
to say refers to more extensive inhumanity 
than is recorded in the most sensational of 
novels. This inhumanity is not elsewhere or 
otherwhen, but right here in America, yes- 
terday, today, and tomorrow. And we are 
all to a degree the victims and the villains 
of the story. 

Charles Abrams’ subject is “prejudice in 
housing.” Currently New York state’s rent 
administrator, and a man of long experience 
in the housing field, he has gathered a vast 
quantity of hard facts on every conceivable 
aspect of his many sided subject. His book 
has far more authority and information than 
thetorical grace. One must be a determined 
reader to stay with the book all the way, 
but the material builds determination. 

We all know that discrimination exists 
in the sale and renting of real estate. It bears 
hardest on Negroes, but also on any minor- 
ity whose members might conceivably com- 
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promise the “homogeneity” of a neighbor- 
hood. What we may not have known are 
such facts as these: that from 1935-1949 the 
policies of the Federal Housing Authority 
were “outright discriminatory,” that in that 
period less than one per cent of new dwell- 
ing construction was for our nonwhite tenth, 
that slum clearance programs often seriously 
reduce the amount of housing for non- 
whites, that “the South is far out in front 
in providing public housing for its non- 
whites,” and that the benefits of federal 
housing “have accrued least to those who 
need them most.” 

What curdles the blood, though, is the 
thoroughness with which the dominant 
classes in our society have loaded the dice 
against the minorities and, in so doing, 
against public morals. The discriminators 
include “the overwhelming majority of the 
men who are building, financing, insuring, 
managing, and selling” housing, and their 
arsenal is far more extensive than most men 
of good will realize. 

Though the cost of discrimination is most 
obviously borne by the objects of it, Abrams 
well raises the question of whether living 
within restrictions “where guilt feelings may 
be generated, moral values disrupted, and 
irrational action made the norm” can be 
desirable. Who ever established, anyway, 
that the “homogeneous” neighborhood was 
ideal? Boredom, the lack of varied person- 
nel, the pressure to conformity, the discon- 
tinuity of demand on schools and other 
public services—such considerations as these 
suffice to challenge the validity of the real- 
tors’ ideal of a uniformity of skin color, 
income, and age. And the costs of crime and 
welfare services cannot be segregated. The 
discriminators lose, too. 

Abrams reports on the migrations (white, 
black, and yellow), on particular places 
(e.g., Miami; Cook County, Ill.), on hous- 
ing for transients as well as for permanent 
residents, on precedents in law courts and 
in interracial housing . . . If a topic is related 
to prejudice in housing, it probably is treated 
here. At the end there is a 12-plank platform 
for the future that outlines many a needed 
step for this country (and especially its gov- 
ernment) to take. 


ALFRED C, AMES 
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Outstanding Books of Jewish Interest 
From 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





ISRAEL, THE ETERNAL IDEAL by Irving Miller $2.75 
A prominent Zionist shows that only Israel could 

fulfill the needs of a people burdened with the 
memory of the Diaspora. Index. 


THE SECRET ROADS by Jon and David Kimche $3.75 
This book reveals for the first time the fury and 
compulsion which, before, during and after the war, 
drove hundreds of thousands of Jews from every 
part of Europe, North Africa, the Middle East and 

arts of Asia to reach Palestine in defiance of the 

aws of the British Mandate. 


THE THIRD PILLAR by Soma Morgenstern $3.00 
An epic treatment, in the form of a religious fable, 

of the survival of a people. “It has literary quality 

that cannot be challenged.”—Brooks Atkinson. 


GOD IN SEARCH OF MAN by Abraham J. Heschel $4.75 
Subtitled “A Philosophy of Judaism,” this compan- 

ion volume to Man is Not Alone is an effort to 

show the way to religious understanding. 


JEWS FROM GERMANY IN THE UNITED STATES $3.00 
Edited by Eric E. Hershler. A significant contribu- 
tion, in the form of essays, to American-Jewish 
history. Published under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Jews From Central Europe, Inc. 


JUDAISM FOR THE MODERN AGE 

by Robert Gordis $4.50 
A readable analysis of the American Jewish com- 
munity, its relationship to the American non-Jewish 

=. its resources for meaningful survival. A 

work of permanent significance. Index. 
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Scapegoat of Revolution, by Judd L. Tel- 
ler. Scribner’s. 352 pp. $4.50. 


The problem of what, if any, relationship 
there might be between Judaism and Com- 
munism is a most fascinating one. It has so 
far been discussed only recklessly and emo- 
tionally; the malicious falsehoods of the 
anti-Semites on this question have evoked 
only zealous apologetics; here indeed is vir- 
gin territory insofar as objective and schol- 
arly discussion is concerned. 

Teller addresses himself to this question 
with much vigor, armed with a first-hand 
knowledge of sources and persons that is 
difficult to match. He is a well-known Jewish 
journalist, author of many stimulating and 
arresting articles in Commentary and else- 
where, and enjoys a well-earned reputation 
as an expert on current matters of Jewish 
interest. 

The writer’s thesis regarding the relation- 
ship between Communists and Jews can be 
stated rather simply: Jews are inherently a 
conservative group, attached to a traditional 
humanism, and bound together by an old 
culture; Communists constitute essentially a 
negation of these values, and stand, there- 
fore, in a radical opposition to Judaism, Jews, 
and everything Jewish. Moreover, Jews in 
the Diaspora can always expect to suffer at 
times of social upheaval, and have an added 
incentive to oppose the Communist move- 
ment. 

The thesis that Jews constitute an inher- 
ently conservative group is a potentially 
powerful insight; it challenges the super- 
ficial and popular image of the modern Jew 
as an incurable addict of leftist politics; 
indeed, this thesis formed the basis of a 
most interesting and careful discussion of 
the “Jewish problem” by the German Chris- 
tian Conservative Rudolf Kaulla in 1928. 
But where Kaulla proceeded with testraint 
and scholarly objectivity, Teller now rushes 
on recklessly. 

Perhaps the most grievous fault of this 
book is its gross disloyalty to the men and 
ideas of which Teller does not approve. All 
the “radicals” of the past and present — 
Luther, Marx, Voltaire, Horace Greeley, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Stalin, Hitler — are indis- 
criminately denounced as racial anti-Semites. 
The author believes that it is enough to 
produce a quotation containing anti-Jewish 
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sentiments in order to condemn a man into 
the company of Hitler. “Marx hated none 
more passionately than the Jews .. .”, Teller 
writes, then proceeds to show that Marx 
was a racist, finally claiming that Hitler’s 
anti-Semitism was derived from Marx’s. 

Teller has a most unfortunate habit of 
quoting the Marxists incompletely and out 
of context. He is flagrantly unfair to Otto 
Bauer, for instance. The latter, in arguing 
for the necessity of Jews to assimilate to 
their Gentile surroundings, had described 
the prejudiced attitudes of Gentile workers. 
Teller reproduces this quotation from Bauer 
in a way that suggests that Bauer himself 
held anti-Semitic views. This is a very seri- 
ous falsification of the record. Unfortunately, 
it must be set down as a typical example of 
the way in which Teller deals with all the 
early socialists. 

There is, of course, more than a grain of 
truth in the author’s charge that anti-Jewish- 
ness had a place in the Marxist tradition. 
But what is disturbing in Teller’s book is 
his recklessness in dealing with this point. 
To the traditional socialists, Jews were in- 
timately connected with liberal capitalism, 
and were attacked in this context. Nothing 
was more alien to them than a racial anti- 
Semitism. In an American Jewish Commit- 
tee-sponsored, very carefully considered and 
carefully documented study of the early 
Marxist’s attitude toward Jews (Rehearsal 
For Destruction), Paul Massing reaches the 
conclusion that the charge of anti-Semitism 
cannot be sustained. But if we take the most 
sympathetic point of view possible toward 
Teller’s position — that all anti-Jewish state- 
ments constitute some form of anti-Semi- 
tism —we still cannot simply lump the 
politics of Marx with those of Hitler. Surely, 
a highly ambivalent, literary, pained anti- 
Semitism must somehow be distinguished 
from the murderous and uninhibited racism 
of the Nazis. And if we were to go all-out 
in Teller’s direction and admit that there 
is a relationship between these two types of 
anti-Semitism, it would certainly still be 
incumbent upon us to explain at some 
length just how and why this relationship 
comes about. The author does little more 
than proclaim the simple identity of these 
phenomena. 

Teller’s eagerness to prove a point does 
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not make him sensitive to the complexities 
of history. He casually mentions “Narod- 
naya Volya’s endorsement of the pogroms 
in 1881” in order to show that revolutionary 
movements are always violently anti-Semitic. 
It is indeed true that there were some mem- 
bers of this Russian terrorist group which 
favored the utilization of anti-Semitic feel- 
ings for anti-Czarist purposes. But Teller 
fails to mention that these members were 
in a minority, and were decisively rejected 
by the group as a whole. The appeal of 1881 
to “. . . arise, laborers, avenge yourselves on 
the landlords, plunder the Jews, and slay 
the officials” to which Teller has reference 
was withdrawn and repudiated by the organ- 
ization. 

Teller’s over-eagerness is shown, again, by 
his misquotation of Molotov. As the world 
press carried the story, Molotov remarked 
on the occasion of the Stalin-Hitler pact 
that Fascism, after all, is only “a matter 
of taste.” Kravchenko reports that this was 
also the version of the Soviet press. Teller, 
however, makes this quotation into “anti- 
Semitism is (only) a matter of taste.” 

Scapegoat of Revolution has some inter- 
esting—though always very extreme—ideas. 
Had they been presented with greater care 
and with a sense of fairness to opposing 
views, the book might have become valuable 
and perhaps convincing. As it stands, with 
its tone intemperate and its facts unreliable, 
Scapegoat of Revolution is somewhat less 
than adequate to its purpose. 

WERNER Conn 

American a by Reinhard H. 
Luthin. The Beacon Press. 368 pp- $5.00. 


Professor Luthin informatively and enter- 
tainingly describes the political behavior of 
ten modern American rabble-rousing elected 
officials. His book illustrates that political 
success need not be the reward of rational 
argument and service to the people; it comes 
rather, to liars, name-callers, showmen, prej- 
udice-baiters, looters of the public treasury, 
and flatterers of and panderers to the peo- 
ples’ worst impulses. 

Boston’s James Curley was elected Mayor 
four times though his awarding of padded 
contracts and receiving kickbacks was com- 
mon knowledge. Bilbo of Mississippi ad- 
dressed a New Yorker on Senate Stationery 
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as “My Dear Kike.” In four months Chicago 
Mayor Bill Thompson “made over 9000 
temporary appointments, thus avoiding civil 
service regulations.” “Alfalfa Bill’ Murray, 
Governor of Oklahoma, “demanded a full 
eight hour day for college professors with 
elimination of sabbatical leaves.” Jersey’s 
Mayor Hague manipulated courts, election 
boards, and tax assessors. In Texas, im- 
peached Governor Ferguson circumvented 
a ruling barring him from further public 
office by twice getting his wife elected gov- 
ernor. Georgia’s Governor Eugene Talmadge 
made “white supremacy” the synonym for 
his name. Huey Long’s rule in Louisiana 
showed “It can happen here.” Joseph Mc- 
Carthy’s public behavior made many wonder 
where political activity ends and pathologi- 
cal exhibitionism begins. 

The author’s inclusion of Congressman 
Vito Marcantonio in this company seems 
inappropriate. While Marcantonio’s fellow- 
traveling tendencies are criticizable, he did 
not renege on campaign promises; he de- 
voted himself to the poor and to many 
worthwhile issues; and he did not grow rich 
in office. Testimonials of House members 
following his death attest to the respect 
many had for him. 

Professor Luthin believes that economic 
and social grievances enable demagogues to 
pose as the people’s saviors. Therefore, he 
urges “a decent means of livelihood” for 
the lower classes. A further exploration of 
the grounds for demagogues’ successes 
would enter the fields of psychology and 
religion. 

Many emotionally troubled people derive 
tremendous psychological support from 
identification with demagogues. The mere 
raising of living standards in itself will not 
produce emotional health. Unrelieved guilt 
feelings, unexpressed aggressions and unre- 
solved frustration may be projected onto 
politics and exploited ‘by demagogues. The 
role of religion, too, in the development of 
American demagogues is significant. John 
Gunther in INSIDE AMERICA tells that 
Curley was unable to maintain his power 
once he lost Cardinal O’Connell’s favor. 
Dayton McKean in THE BOSS writes that 
Hague “had the support of the Catholic 
Church” and without this support “he could 
not survive the next election.” Protestant- 
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ism also has been an ally of demagogues. 
The South’s demagogues received consider- 
able support from Fundamentalist ministers, 
and campaign audiences often enjoyed a 
combined political-religious revival. Ameri- 
can Jewry may pride itself that it has not 
contributed a name to AMERICAN DEM- 
AGOGUES. 

One final criticism of this worthwhile 
book is the author’s optimism, He believes 
demagogues are more a part of America’s 
past, while to this reviewer the garrison 
state, wealth’s control of the mass media, 
and an industrialized society’s creation of 
standardized minds and emotions will facili- 
tate the growth of demagogues. 


Marc Karson 


In A Summer Season, by Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn. Farrar, Straus and Young. 215 pp. 
$3.00. 


Witting in his usual fluent and persua- 
sive style, Ludwig Lewisohn has again pro- 
duced a thoughtful work of fiction in which 
he deals with the restlessness and spiritual 
malaise of the intellectual of our time. His 
hero is Felix Thorne, a man of 35, who is 
discontented with himself and his life, un- 
happy with his shrewish wife and cynical 
about the talentless people to whom he 
must cater as the general manager of a 
concert and lecture agency. The tangled 
love affairs of Felix Thorne take up a large 
part of the narrative. Lewisohn writes with 
deep understanding, and some bitterness, 
of sexual neuroses and, as usual, draws upon 
Freud to explain the actions of the unhappy 
people whose lives are described in this 
novel. But the situations are convincing and 
the reader feels sorry for Felix Thorne who 
is inherently a decent man who deserves 
better of life than he gets. 


Yet Lewisohn seldom writes a novel sim- 
ply for the sake of telling a story. Here, too, 
his portrait of the concert-goers and _ his 
depiction of the events themselves; his ac- 
counts of his characters, their miseries, their 
shedding of their religious beliefs — all are 
utilized to preach little sermons which, if 
absorbed, may help many maladjusted indi- 
viduals. One of the most attractive persons 
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in the novel is Jerome Goodman, a Jewish 
lawyer called in by Felix Thorne in his 
divorce proceedings. In a discussion of te- 
ligion with Thorne, Goodman reveals his 
own adjustment to life and to his Judaism. 
A dialogue ensues in which Goodman — or 
Lewisohn — expresses his views on the value 
of Judaism and the flaws in contemporary 
Jews. 

“There are thousands of Jews in New 
York,” Goodman tells Thorne, “especially 
in New York, who belong to no synagogue, 
don’t give to the United Jewish Appeal 
unless they’te routed out and shamed into 
it and pretend — it’s a lie, believe me, a 
lie at a deep level of fear—that they take 
no interest in the State of Israel.” 

Felix Thorne then asks whether it is easier 
to believe in Judaism than in other faiths. 

Goodman replies, “Belief? A man believes 
what he can. Judaism consists in doing — in 
certain acts which sanctify life, which make 
life human and worthy of a creature made 
in God’s image.” Then, in continuing his 
analysis, Goodman declares: “. . . Our prob- 
lem is on another level. You’re born a Jew, 
you live as a Jew, you die as a Jew. No get- 
ting out from under, if you want to put it 
that way. So your choice is just between 
being a good Jew or a bad one.” And then, 
to the question, “Isn’t that tough?” Good- 
man answers, “No, not in itself .. . If you 
know your destiny you can come to decent 
terms with it.” 

Once Lewisohn wrote, in one of his many 
candid and revealing memoirs, that he is 
aware that he has been shunted aside in 
the American literary histories because he 
became — deliberately —a “Jewish” writer. 
But, he insisted that given the chance to 
relive his life, he would do exactly the same 
thing: give up his literary reputation among 
the Goyim for a measure of influence among 
his own people. In his latest book — osten- 
sibly on a “general” theme, Lewisohn man- 
ages to inject his persistent and sincere 
message into every possible corner: be your- 
self; and if you are a Jew, be a good one. 
It is a message worth bearing in mind. And 
this novel, with or without the message, is 
worthy of Lewisohn’s enormous talents. 


Harowtp U. Rrmatow 
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Captain Dreyfus: The Story of a Mass 
Hysteria, by Nicholas Halasz. Simon and 
Schuster. 274 pp. $3.50. 

Through successive ages — from Pharaoh’s 
recriminations against the Judaic immigrants 
into Egypt, from the arch-priest Manetho’s 
pogrom campaigns in Alexandria, through 
the sullen assaults of the Middle Ages, down 
to the ludicrous Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion, the Jewish Problem has persisted. It 
is, however, virtually an inversion of the 
truth, for the Problem is not so much inher- 
ent in the ethnic composition of the Jews 
as it is imposed from external, non-Jewish 
directions. 

One of the most flagrant manifestations 
of this Jewish Problem was L’Affaire Drey- 
fus. Factually, it is all over, its victim en- 
shrined in lamentations and redress, its 
perpetrators forgotten. But the repercussions 
still sweep widely and sweep long, like tidal 
influences. 

Here then, is the entire historical drama, 
substantiated, detailed, and definitively set 
in its national, political, and racial perspec- 
tive. The author, a Hungarian journalist of 
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European experience and reputation, has 
produced the first full English account of 
the cataclysmic story. For his purpose he has 
consulted contemporary newspaper accounts, 
pamphlet literature, and records of court 
proceedings. 

All France was of course involved, either 
as Dreyfusards, or in an actively hostile 
camp, or as frenzied participants in a pas- 
sionate, suspicion-ridden hysteria that af- 
fected virtually all France and tentacularly 
spread into contiguous countries. And, as 
happens in every conflict, there loomed up 
the lone heroic personalities, girt for truth, 
unmoved by mob emotionalism, firmly 
founded in a kind of Socratic, tragic splen- 
dor: chiefly, Emile Zola, whose J’Accuse 
belongs to the roster of human enlighten- 
ment along with Magna Charta and similar 
manifestos: Clemenceau, who organized the 
Resistance Movement: and Major Picquart, 
who ricked career and life in defense of im- 
personal justice. The story itself is told 
simply, in a sober but essentially dramatic 
key, and implicitly highlights not only the 
miscarriage of justice affecting one individ- 
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General Judaica: 
MAIMONIDES: A BIOGRAPHY 
By SOLOMON ZEITLIN, Ph.D. 


Wtih the author’s new introduction to the second 
edition published in commemoration of the 750th 
anniversary of the Rambam. 


Cloth, 252 Pages — $3.50 
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. . . The first hundred years, it is said, are the 
hardest. If so, it should be hoped that the next 
century sees the expansion of Bloch to the ex- 
tent that whenever a Jewish writer produces a 
book, no matter in what form, be it poetry, 
fiction, scholarship, religion, music, Bloch will 
be the first publisher he will think of. If that 
happens, the next hundred years will be even 
richer and prouder than the first hundred. 


Harotp U. Rreatow, Author 


... I have a feeling that the Bloch Publishing 
Company, as it begins the second century of its 
activities, could become an even greater cultural 
force in our life if it perfected its methods of 
awakening the Jews of America to the realiza- 
tion that a great store of Jewish literature in 
English, Yiddish, and Hebrew is at their very 
doorstep ... 

Samvutt Marcosues, The Daily Jewish Journal 


... The progress and the high standard which 
Jewish books, music and art enjoy are in no 
small measure due to the manner in which Bloch 

Publishing Company have fostered them. 
Hyman Resnick, Board of Jewish Education, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ual, but the political machinations, the wan- 
ton distortions of truth, the macabre and 
unreasoning relish of the mob clamoring 
for a victim in a tormented era. 


The account is re-enacted with an eye on, 


contemporary conditions, for the Dreyfus 
affair, protean in its form, may conceivably 
recur and break through rational controls 
and sanctions. As a global warning of man’s 
blind inhumanity to man, this study has 
more than an academic, historical signifi- 
cance. 
Harry E. WepeEck 


The Dream of Success: A Study of the 
Modern American Imagination, by Kenneth 
S. Lynn. Atlantic—Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 269 pp. $4.00. 


The old classifications of “left” and “right” 
have been unsatisfactory for some time, even 
in politics, lasting mainly because no device 
was found to replace them, and spreading 
out into all study of civilization, including 
literature. Recently, however, students of 
American civilization have begun to consider 
the realm of values as a means of under- 
standing a society made up of many cul- 
tural groups and of finding the unity that 
makes these heterogeneous cultures into a 
single civilization. 

At Cornell, Swarthmore, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, faculty and 
student seminars have experimented with 
means for studying values in American so- 
ciety; at least one learned body plans to 
sponsor research into the arts, particularly 
fiction, as a source for information on what 
is behind the choices made by the American 
people and what can be implied from them 
in determining the shape of civilization in 
the United States. In The Dream of Success, 
Kenneth S. Lynn, Assistant Professor of 
English at Harvard, by buckling down to a 
specific job, has accomplished more than 
have all the seminars put together. 

Literature is created from life and in turn 
affects life. The benefit of value study in 
literature ought therefore to flow in two 
directions: studying the social forces in a civ- 
ilization should contribute to understanding 
the books of that civilization; and studying 
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the books should contribute to understand- 
ing the social forces. By accepting the “right” 
and “left” divisions — Manicheanism, Lynn 
calls it— from Parrington to Kazin literary 
critics could not help classifying the signifi- 
cant authors of the early twentieth century 
on the left, alienated from the society they 
lived in and wrote for. Lynn intuitively saw 
the truth in William James’s statement, 
“The exclusive worship of the bitch-goddess 
SUCCESS . . . is our national disease,” and 
after investigation found that Theodore 
Dreiser, Jack London, David Graham Phil- 
lips, Frank Norris, and Robert Herrick “were 
not estranged from their society; they were 
molded by that society, took their values 
from it, lived out their lives in it . . . they 
grew up on the success myth and in their 
maturity accepted it as the key to the mean- 
ing of American life.” 

Although profoundly influenced by the 
Horatio Alger “rags to riches” pattern for 
life, these writers were aware of the problems 
and paradoxes of a success-oriented society, 
the anxieties aroused by the possibility of 
failure, the “horrors attached to winning,” 
the gambles and pitfalls that accompanied 
the struggle, and the peculiar problem of 
the children of the successful. More subtly 
present — many of the authors evidenced it 
without being aware of it, and even Lynn 
did not explore all its ramifications — is 
intolerance for values outside the stereotypes 
of success. Not only is this behind Phillips’ 
and Herrick’s derogation of the “effete East- 
erner,” but it is the source of London’s 
racism and Norris’s anti-Semitism. 

It seems quite evident that the dream of 
success continues to obsess the American 
novel as it does American life, and the 
application of Dr. Lynn’s technique to the 
work of successive generations of writers 
should produce studies even more fascinat- 
ing than his. Let us hope, however, that a 
small injection of the New Criticism virus 
will be made in the scholars who embark on 
them; although Dreiser and Norris were 
driven through their lives by the success 
myth, they were also great artists, and their 
best works contain much more than Dr. 
Lynn finds in them. 


WitutuaM R. Birrner 
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Personalities and Events in Jewish His- 
tory, by Cecil Roth. The Jewish Publication 
Society of America. 332 pp. $4.00. 


Several centuries of the sorry and tragic 
story of the Jewish people, chiefly in Europe, 
is the theme of this book. In this volume 
there are twenty-three chapters — a compi- 
lation of the author’s public addresses and 
articles which appeared within the last two 
decades in periodicals here and in England. 
Each points up a phase of the Jew’s experi- 
ences in his struggle for survival, and each 
is a damning indictment of his mistreatment 
at the hands of the Moslem and the Chris- 
tian. The Jew was ghettoised and prose- 
lytized. Extreme measures were used to 
baptize him. Circumscribed in his move- 
ments, thwarted in his yearning for an edu- 
cation and means to earn a livelihood, he 
was yet expected to possess enormous re- 
sources to aid his own in distress, or to help 
his oppressors when need arose to save them 
from ruin. The Jew was accused of desecrat- 
ing the Host, of ritual murder, of spreading 
the seeds of unbelief to undermine the au- 
thority of the Catholic Church. Mere accu- 
sation of guilt in the medieval day was 
tantamount to conviction and burning at 
the stake. 

The Jew was excluded from universities, 
and from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century he was expelled from almost the 
whole of Western Europe. Neither England 
nor France, nor Spain, nor Poland or Ger- 
many permitted the Jew to attend their 
halls of learning. The University of Padua 
in Italy afforded some relief by allowing a 
few Jewish students to study medicine. One 
also learns that while the Catholic Church 
frequently acted as the staunch protector of 
the Jews it was at the same time their most 
tuthless persecutor. It was the Church that 
granted the Island of Malta to the Order 
of St. John. From the vitals of that infamous 
nest of villainy from the year 1530 until 
1800 — for 270 years — pirates preyed upon 
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the surrounding seas to kidnap travelers for 
ransom with the Jew as the most sought for 
booty. Thousands of victims unable to con- 
tact friends or relatives to rescue them per- 
ished in slavery on that island. 

Much of this is, of course, a matter of 
the bitter record of the Israelite. Told and 
tetold in the classroom or from the pulpit, 
culled from chronicles of contemporaries, 
or the documentary evidence reposing in 
archives, Personalities and Events in Jewish 
History affords the readers little data that 
is wholly new. But there is in that book a 
freshness of interpretation, a mastery of the 
subject that makes for absorbing reading. 

The Jew survived. It was the Napoleonic 
victories and the era of liberty and equality 
that Bonaparte ushered in rather than love 
for fellow men and the humanitarianism of 
the nations among whom the Jew had lived 
that leveled the gates of the ghetto and 
freed the Jew. Some of Roth’s finest writings 
deal with this all too fleeting experience of 
European Jewry. 

It was religion, observance of age long 
traditions, common solidarity with their own 
and the consequent ever present sense of 
responsibility that saved the Jew from obli- 
vion. Without the Bible, sanctification of 
the Sabbath, obedience to the letter of the 
Jewish Law the Jew would have ceased to 
exist. To the vast majority of Jewry, a con- 
vert to another religion was a traitor to his 
people. 

That and much more emerges from this 
book. There are revealing chapters dealing 
with Columbus, Abraham Colorny, the 
background of Shylock, the ancestry of 
Michel Montaigne, and others. Personalities 
and Events in Jewish History is no casual 
exercise in reading. It narrates in colorful 
and literary prose a story of the degradation 
of the Jew and the bestiality of his perse- 
cutors. This painstaking study makes it clear 
that the Christians were persecuting their 
betters. 

BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
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Sex and Salvation, by Wilmon Henry 
Sheldon. Vantage Press. 169 pp. $3.00. 


Age cannot wither nor custom stale the 
infinite variety of books which appear and 
will appear on women. The latest is by the 
Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at Yale, 
Wilmon Henry Sheldon. Professor Sheldon’s 
sympathies are with women, and he is their 
great admirer. He writes of them as one 
declaring his love, and this is all to the good, 
except that he writes declaratively, very un- 
like a philosopher, and most unanalytically. 
His book is in many ways an odd perform- 
ance. The statements Professor Sheldon 
makes are his personal opinions, yet he utters 
them as if they were the laws of nature. 
Once one has become used to Professor 
Sheldon’s rather hectic way of expressing 
himself, one finds that he is a very noble 
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defender of women, but that it is very doubt- 
ful that his book will advance the cause of 
women, or of mutual understanding of the 
sexes by so much as a comma. 

Eloquence is no substitute for reasoned 
argument based on facts. Professor Sheldon 
writes far too emotionally to be at all impres- 
sive, and this is a pity, because he does have 
some wise things to say, wise enough to be 
helpful were they sufficiently attended to. 
Discussing the likenesses and differences 
which characterize the sexes Professor Shel- 
don concludes that woman is the greater and 
more wholesome lover, that her love more 
closely approaches divine than does man’s, 
and that her great opportunity and mission 
is to remake man through the agency of her 
ennobling love. Woman’s supreme oppor- 
tunity is to purify and wash away the taint 
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in our natural sex love —the taint is the 
carnal spiritual element which the male 
introduces into sex. 

Professor Sheldon urges complete freedom 
for women to experiment in any manner 
they might wish in the process of becoming 
fully emancipated, for in this way alone, he 
believes, will women discover their best 
potentialities. 


It is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 


AsHLEY Montracu 


Myer Myers, Goldsmith, by Jeannette W. 
Rosenbaum. Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 141 pp., illustrated. $6.00. 


When, in the spring of 1954, the Brook- 
lyn Museum devoted part of its main floor 
to a display of works by a Jewish gold and 
silversmith of the 18th century, many vis- 
itors were baffled enough to raise the ques- 
tion: Did Jews participate in the crafts prior 
to the modern era? They had to be told that 
there have been master craftsmen in nearly 
every branch of endeavor, not only in an- 
tiquity, but also throughout the Middle 
Ages, and in the pre-Emancipation era. 
Skills were handed down from father to son 
through the centuries, in strict observance 
of the Talmudic admonition that a Jewish 
father ought to teach his son a trade, “for 
if one does not do so, it is like teaching his 
son robbery.” 

Myer Myers (1723-1795) did not learn 
his trade from his father, though. The elder 
Myers, of Dutch descent, was first a shop- 
keeper, and then, having lacked success in 
commerce, a paid employee of Shearith 
Israel of New York, commonly known as 
the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue. In 
all likelihood Myer received his Hebrew 
education there. As a young man he served 
the customary apprenticeship to a master 
craftsman, but Miss Rosenbaum was unable 
to discover to whom he was apprenticed. 
His teacher must have been a Gentile, for 
Myers seems to have been the earliest Jewish 
silversmith in North America—Joseph Pinto, 
Jacob Moses, Isaac N. Moses, Daniel B. 
Coan and others having come shortly after 
him (See The Book of Old Silver, by Sey- 
mour B. Wyler, 1937). 





THE CHICAGO JEWISH FORUM 


Myers’ works are of simple elegance and 
quiet grace; they prove that works for every- 
day use — tea and coffee pots, tankards, can- 
dlesticks — can be entirely “functional” and 
at the same time pleasing to the eye. Some 
of the pieces of this Rococo master survive 
in the collections of New York’s Metropoli- 
tan Museum, the Yale University Art Gal- 
lery, and the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London. Myers also fashioned ritual ob- 
jects for both churches and synagogues. In 
September 1954, when Shearith Israel’s old 
Torah Scrolls were used in the Re-Dedica- 
tion Service of this 300-year-old congrega- 
tion, one of the Scrolls was adorned with 
rimonim (literally: pomegranates) made by 
Myers; three pairs of such decorative rimo- 
nim are in the possession of the Touro syna- 
gogue at Newport, Rhode Island. 

The Jewish Publication Society can be 
proud of this slender volume which is a 
remarkable book both for its esthetic and 
scholarly qualities. Thirty excellent plates 
acquaint us with the master’s most outstand- 
ing works, and the 18th century plan of New 
York City (used for end papers) indicates 
where he had his shops, where he wor- 
shipped (the Mill Street synagogue which 
is no longer in existence), and where he is 
buried (the Spanish-Portuguese cemetery off 
Chatham Square). Myers raised a family 
and lived a quiet, yet busy life. In 1776 he 
was elected president of the New York Sil- 
versmiths Society. During the Revolutionary 
War he used his energies to turn metal 
household utensils into badly needed bullets. 

In an appendix, modestly entitled, ““Tech- 
nical Notes,” Kathryn C. Buhler endeavors 
to give us the first catalogue raisonné ever 
undertaken. We are, in particular, grateful 
to her for having separated the wheat from 
the chaff: many pieces hitherto attributed 
to Myers are actually too inferior to be con- 
sidered his work. She mentions, for instance, 
a mediocre Chanukkah lamp upon which 
“unknown and unscrupulous persons” im- 
printed his stamp. Hence, questionable 
pieces were omitted from her list: “Enough 
of Myers’ work is shown here to prove his 
ability.” 

ALFRED WERNER 


Editorial Note: Miss Jeannette W. Rosenbaum 
died in the spring of 1955. 
























DISCOVER THE REALISM OF 
3-D PHOTOGRAPHY 





No red tape...no cost... just 
“sign and shoot.” Take all the 


Mogen David Wine Corp. 
Formerly 


WINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3737 SOUTH SACRAMENTO AVENUE 
CHICAGO 32 
Telephone: Cliffside 4-6300 











Conway CAMERA CO. 


The 4 FAMOUS STORES for FINE CAMERAS 
DOWNTOWN STORES 


34 North Clark Street 
Phone: ANdover 3-6336 


169 North Clark Street 
Phone: ANdover 3-1095 
Open Every Night & Sunday 


1609 West Belmont Avenue 


JACK SCHWARTZ Phone: GRaceland 7-2917 


Oo M & Thursday N & Sunday 
120 South Dearborn Street aii si = 


1645 Orrington Avenue, Evanston 
FOR THE BEST IN CIGARS AND Phone: DAvis 8-2363 


PIPE ESSENTIALS Open Monday & Thursday Nighs till 9 PM. 




















POW ERanail Co., Inc. 


961 WEST MONTANA STREET 


CHICAGO 14, “3 


t EAstgate 97-1313 
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EPA Manufacturing Company 


Metal Stampings 
: ‘ MONTANA STRE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


EAstgate 7-1311 




















